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Erratum 


Chapter  I,  Page  3,  2nd  paragraph  on  line  11  should 
read: 

"The  'trio'  in  the  United  States  was  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York  City;  Connecticut  Training 
School  at  New  Haven  Hospital;  and  Massachusetts 
Genera)  Hospital  in  Boston." 
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FOREWORD 

This  is  the  story  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  the  present 
day  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina, 
traced  from  humble  and  primitive  beginnings  in  1883  when  the  South 
Carolina  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  established  at  the  City 
Hospital.  This  first  effort  lasted  only  a  few  years,  but  was  resumed 
in  1895  at  the  new  City  (Memorial)  Hospital  at  the  corner  of  Lucas 
(Barre)  and  Calhoun  Streets.  Under  city  management  this  institution 
fell  on  hard  times  and  was  supplanted  by  a  new  Roper  Hospital,  built 
and  operated  by  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina  and  supported 
in  large  part  by  the  city.  There  in  1904  the  new  Roper  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses  was  inaugurated  and  served  an  eminently 
useful  purpose.  After  gradual  transition,  in  1919  it  was  changed  into 
the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  now  is  known  as  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  story  of  this  school,  with  its  growth  and  its  development  from 
something  less  than  a  diploma  school  to  one  that  can  furnish  a  degree 
in  nursing,  is  described  by  Miss  Chamberlin  with  accuracy  and 
enthusiasm.  As  former  Dean  of  the  school  and  former  Director  of 
Nursing  at  Roper  Hospital,  Miss  Chamberlin  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  flow  of  events  during  her  tenure.  She  has 
explored  many  sources  of  information  on  the  older  activities  of  the 
school,  and  these  she  has  employed  to  produce  the  picture  of  the  entire 
career  of  the  institution. 

Her  accounts  are  not  simply  recitals  of  dates ;  with  material  ob- 
tained from  old  records,  diaries,  personal  interviews,  and  other 
sources,  she  has  woven  an  interesting  tapestry  picturing  the  training 
of  nurses  in  Charleston.  She  has  written  of  the  personalities  of  those 
people  who  shared  in  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  career  of  the  school, 
and  who  contributed  of  themselves  to  its  development.  This  is  a  story 
which  should  appeal  to  all  those  people  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  School  of  Nursing  and  indeed  it  is  a  story  well  worth  reading  by 
anyone  interested  in  the  school,  the  hospitals,  and  local  history  in 
general. 

Joseph  I.  Waring,  M.D. 
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PREFACE 

"How  could  they  start  a  'Training  School'  in  1883?"  There  were 
no  teachers  and  no  textbooks  on  Nursing.  There  was  no  classroom 
and  no  curriculum.  But,  there  were  patients  at  City  Hospital  (the 
former  Roper  Hospital  building)  on  Queen  Street  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  These  thoughts  occurred  to  the  alumnae  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  as  they 
planned  a  pageant  to  celebrate  their  75th  anniversary  in  1958. 

A  treasure  hunt  began  for  stories,  pictures  and  uniforms,  as  well 
as  a  script  writer.  This  author,  then  Dean  of  the  school,  was  known 
to  collect  pictures,  clippings  and  gadgets  along  with  stories  in  pre- 
paration for  writing  a  history  of  the  school.  The  alumnae  had  framed 
many  pictures  of  graduating  classes  and  hung  them  in  the  lobby  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  Building.  Soon,  Ethel  Plyler,  '58,  and  Betty 
Joyce  Bass,  '57,  agreed  to  review  all  available  materials  and  write 
the  script  for  the  pageant  to  be  called,  "Through  the  Years." 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical 
College  produced  the  pageant  on  November  4,  1958  in  the  Baruch 
Auditorium.  Only  highlights  from  the  past  could  be  portrayed  and  a 
bit  of  license  was  taken  in  interpreting  the  facts,  for  this  was  a  show 
in  celebration  of  seventy-five  years  of  nursing  education  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  not  a  history 
of  nursing.  It  was  a  good  show  and  about  400  people  attended 
the  pageant  and  reception  afterwards. 

Upon  returning  the  borrowed  materials  to  the  Dean's  office  strong 
recommendation  was  made  by  the  alumnae  that  the  history  should 
be  written.  I  promised  that  upon  retirement  in  1966,  I  would  record 
"those  stories"  as  a  hobby.  All  dates  and  important  statements  would 
be  documented.  (See  Appendix  I  and  Bibliography.)  The  story  would 
be  informal  except  where  the  City  Fathers  might  be  allowed  to  speak 
in  their  late  1800's  style.  Nurses  had  nothing  to  say  in  those  years 
about  the  beginnings  of  a  training  school.  It  was  planned  by  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  especially  the  faculty  members  of 
the  Medical  College.  While  rumor  and  fact  overlapped  in  the  pageant 
the  treasure  hunt  has  continued,  and  now  a  more  nearly  accurate 
story  has  developed.  Rumor  had  it  that  the  school  began  in  1882, 
in  1883  and  in  1884.  The  fact  is  that  the  first  "pupils"  entered  in 
1884,  but  the  ground  work  was  begun  in  1881  by  the  "Commissioners 
of  City  Hospital." 

[xi] 
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CHAPTER  I 


A  Training  School  is  Born  in 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

1883-1886 


Bernard  O'Neill,  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  City  Hospital, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  stated  in  a  report  recorded  in  the  Charles- 
ton City  Year  Book  for  1881,  "Your  commissioners  are  making  efforts 
to  introduce  trained  nurses — a  most  important  element  elsewhere. 
One  such  nurse  could  not  fail  to  be  of  invaluable  service  in  directing 
less  experienced,  and  sometimes  wholly  inexperienced  ones,  whose 
services  necessity  often  compels  us  to  accept."  x 

The  "elsewhere"  in  Mr.  O'Neill's  statement  becomes  an  important 
part  of  our  story  since  the  first  superintendent  came  from  elsewhere. 
A  "Trio  of  Training  Schools"  is  recorded  as  established  in  the  United 
States  in  1873  based  on  the  "Nightingale  System."  Florence  Nightin- 
gale had  established  the  first  school  of  nursing,  on  an  educational 
basis,  at  St.  Thomas'  hospital  in  London  in  1860.  Her  pattern 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  world.  Miss  Nightingale  saw  the 
hospital  as  a  laboratory  for  learning  patient  care.  Hospital  adminis- 
trators in  the  United  States  soon  saw  the  schools  as  an  expedient  to 
get  nursing  service  while  students  were  trained  under  an  apprentice- 
ship. The  "trio"  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  Hospital, 
New  York  City ;  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City ;  and  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston.  It  was  the  New  York  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  that  trained  the  first  Principal  to  be  appointed 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  South  Carolina  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Efforts  continued  as  recorded  in  the  City  Year  Book  in  1882.  The 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  authorized  a  sum  of  $5000.00 
and  the  City  of  Charleston  $2000.00  for  the  services  of  trained  nurses 
to  establish  a  school. 
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Mr.  O'Neill  spoke  again  in  1882.  "The  school  had  to  be  located  in 
Charleston  for  only  here  is  there  a  large  number  of  sick  persons 
brought  together  for  treatment,  and  of  course  where  instruction  can 
be  given  [The  Medical  College].  Elsewhere  this  employment  is  held 
in  such  respect  that  ladies  of  good  family  connections  seek  this  edu- 
cation and  after  graduation  find  remunerative  employment  in  the  best 
homes  in  the  country,  and  are  treated  with  the  highest  consideration. 
I  commend  this  effort  to  found  a  training  school  to  the  attention  and 
support  of  the  community." 

Mr.  O'Neill's  reference  to  "ladies"  is  especially  interesting  when  we 
remember  that  women  had  little  opportunity  for  decent  employment 
except  as  governesses  in  those  times,  and  they  didn't  dream  of  par- 
ticipating with  a  voice  or  a  vote  for  anything. 

A  school  prospectus  was  prepared  in  1883  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  "South  Carolina  Training  School  for  Nurses"  and  pub- 
lished by  Walker,  Evans  and  Cogswell,  Printers.15  R.  A.  Kin- 
loch,  M.D.,  is  listed  as  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
he  also  appears  prominently  as  a  faculty  member  in  the  history  of 
the  Medical  School.11  The  prospectus  misled  us  in  choosing  1958 
as  the  seventy  fifth  anniversary  year  for  no  one  was  admitted  in  1883. 
The  brochure  states  that  the  first  term  of  the  school  will  commence, 
"1st  October,  1883."  Also, — "such  pupils  as  enter  at  that  time  will  be 
graduated,  and  diplomas  given — provided  they  pass  the  examina- 
tions— on  the  completion  of  their  term  of  two  years." 

But  further  study  of  the  brochure  discloses  that  it  was  a  projected 
plan  and  that  the  "Memorial,"  a  proposal  to  the  General  Assembly, 
was  not  approved  until  23rd  December  1883.  The  City  Year  Book  for 
1884  lists  the  first  students  to  enter  the  school.  Therefore  the  75th 
anniversary  celebration  should  have  been  in  1959. 

Further  "firstness"  was  established  through  an  obituary  notice  a 
few  years  ago  which  reported  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  first  class 
of  the  South  Carolina  Training  School.  A  letter  of  sympathy  was 
sent  to  the  "Family  of  Miss  Belle  C.  Yoe"  with  a  request  that  if  in  her 
effects  there  were  any  items  which  would  help  in  the  recordings 
about  the  school,  we  would  appreciate  borrowing  and  copying  them. 
We  received  Miss  Yoe's  actual  diploma.  We  also  received  the  invita- 
tion to  her  commencement  31st  March,  5  o'clock,  p.m.  1886 — an  in- 
vitation on  a  "penny"  post  card.  A  statement  by  Miss  Yoe  indicates 
that  the  South  Carolina  Training  School  for  Nurses  is  "The  first 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line." 

In  the  1883  prospectus  the  following  appears,  "Miss  A.  F.  Jones, 
Principal.  Miss  E.  A.  Hurd,  Assistant  Principal.  Graduates  of  the 
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New  York  Hospital  Training  School."  These  were  the  ladies  from 
"elsewhere"  sought  by  Mr.  O'Neill  in  1881.  But  only  Miss  Hurd  is 
pictured  with  the  first  graduating  class. 

As  our  treasure  hunt  continued  we  discovered  a  note  pencilled  by 
Miss  Marguerite  Andell,  a  later  superintendent  of  nurses,  which  said, 
"Miss  Yoe  entered  April  1,  1884  under  Miss  Florence  Jones,  Green- 
wood, S.  C- — graduated  under  Miss  Hurd." 

The  contribution  of  Miss  Florence  Jones  and  Miss  E.  A.  Hurd 
was  reported  by  Mr.  O'Neill  in  his  1884  report.  "Nursing  which  here- 
tofore proved  our  greatest  difficulty  has  become  under  the  humane 
mode  of  trained  nurses,  a  science.  Daily  and  nightly  the  patients  now 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  trained  nurses,  whilst  the  Princi- 
pal and  Vice-Principal,  besides  their  scholastic  duties,  manage  and 
supervise  the  entire  establishment,  dispensing  medicine  etc. — "  1 

We  will  allow  Mr.  O'Neill  to  speak  again  through  the  1885  City 
Yearbook  but  his  report  is  ominous.  "The  Training  School,  which  has 
not  been  kept  as  was  first  intended,  to  the  strict  betterment  of  hospital 
service,  but  rather  as  a  school  of  instruction  for  pupils  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  City,  with  the  ultimate  view,  after  acquiring  a  useful 
profession,  to  seek  service  in  private  medical  practice  in  this  and  other 
cities  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  lucrative  employment ;  their  residence 
in  the  Hospital  has  not,  it  seems,  displaced  a  single  regular  attendant, 
and  at  this  writing,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  although  there  are 
already  eight  ladies  ready  to  receive  their  diplomas  as  trained  nurses, 
the  commissioners  of  the  City  Hospital  [original  Roper  Hospital  on 
Queen  Street]  after  making  the  entire  outlay  for  their  education  from 
the  City  treasury  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  them  for  their  serv- 
ices in  the  interest  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  city. — " 

Following  Mr.  O'Neill's  comment  to  the  effect  that  public  money 
could  not  be  used  for  private  instruction" — without  some  measure  of 
return  to  the  city,"  the  school  was  closed  in  March  of  1886,  before  the 
"big  shake" — the  earthquake  of  August  31st. 

A  few  tidbits  from  the  1883  prospectus  serve  to  show  how  the  ladies 
fared  under  "Regulations  for  the  South  Carolina  Training  School  for 
Nurses"  from  1884  to  1886. 

The  stated  "aim  and  objective  of  said  school  shall  be  to  educate 
skilled  nurses  suitable  for  the  needs  of  hospitals  and  capable  of  being 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  sick  at  their  own  homes."  Not  a  wom- 
an's voice  was  heard  in  the  establishment  of  this  aim  nor  in  the  regu- 
lations. The  Trustees  had  spoken. 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina — "America's  Most  Historic  City" 
the  heritage  is  treasured.  One  may  be  asked,  "Do  you  belong  to  the 
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First  Roper  Hospital  on  Queen  Street,  partially  destroyed  by 
Earthquake   of    1886 


After  1886,  Superintendent  William  D.  Hard  and  his  family  occupied  part  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  Roper  Hospital.  The  second  floor  was  used  for  a 
Nurses'  Home  and  housed  the  Medical  Society  Library. 
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family  of — ?"  Tradition  is  strong  and  there  is  justifiable  pride  where 
many  of  the  names  of  the  first  trustees  remain  in  prominence. 

The  Trustees  included  the  Superintendent  of  Education  of  the  State 
(not  named)  ;  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Charleston  (not  named)  ; 
R.  A.  Kinloch,  M.D. ;  J.  Ford  Prioleau,  M.D. ;  T.  Grange  Simons, 
M.D. ;  J.  R.  Solomons,  M.D. ;  and  P.  G.  deSaussure,  M.D.  All  of 
these  doctors  appear  in  faculty  lists  of  the  Medical  College.  Also 
listed  among  the  Trustees  are,  by  title  of  Esquire — Bernard  O'Neill, 
A.  H.  Hayden,  J.  N.  Robson,  A.  Stemmerman,  Harvey  Cogswell  and 
H.  A.  deSaussure. 

Among  the  regulations  set  down  by  the  Trustees  we  find  that  the 
course  of  instruction  extended  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  school 
consisted  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  pupils — divided  into  classes — who 
would  serve  respectively  as  assistants  and  as  head  nurses,  "for  such 
periods,  in  each  case  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Principal  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Trustees." 

Further  regulations  included  an  age  limit  between  twenty  and 
thirty-five  years.  A  "common  school"  education  was  expected 
though  what  this  consisted  of  is  not  stated.  Evidence  of  character  and 
good  physical  condition  were  also  required.  There  was  a  probation 
period  of  one  month  for  which  board  and  lodging  was  given  but  "no 
compensation."  Later  the  pay  was  $5.00  per  month  and  in  the  sec- 
ond year  $10.00  a  month  was  given.  The  pay  was  allowed  for  dress 
and  textbooks.  (We  wonder  if  the  gentlemen  who  projected  the  regu- 
lations knew  that  there  were  no  textbooks  for  nurses  at  that  time.) 
This  compensation  "is  in  no  wise  to  be  considered  as  wages,  it  being- 
considered  that  the  education  given  is  a  full  equivalent  for  their 
services." 

The  dress  on  duty  after  probation  was  "prescribed  by  the  Institu- 
tion,"— a  blue  and  white  seersucker  dress  with  leg-o-mutton  sleeves, 
a  white  apron,  organdy  cap  and  linen  collar  and  cuffs.  There  was 
also  a  stiff  belt.  Black  shoes  and  hose  completed  the  on  duty  uniform. 

A  look  at  the  prescribed  "education"  shows  that  instruction  "will 
be  given  by  such  physicians  as  are  designated  by  the  Trustees ;  by  the 
Principal  of  the  School,  and  by  the  Head  Nurse  of  the  Ward,  each 
ward  being  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  Head  Nurse." 

A  notation  that  might  appear  as  curriculum  planning  today  states 
there  would  be  "didactic  lectures  relating  to  the  general  principles  of 
nursing,  the  observation  and  recording  of  symptoms ;  the  diet  of  the 
sick,  and  the  managing  of  helpless  patients." 

The  rules  for  living  in  the  "Home"  are  spelled  out  in  hours  and 
no  visitors  were  allowed  at  meals  or  to  spend  the  night  in  the  resi- 
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dence.  The  location  of  the  home  has  not  been  reported  though  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  part  of  the  hospital.  A  parlor  was  provided  for 
visitors  but  a  nurse  might  invite  "ladies  to  her  room  if  agreeable  to 
her  roommate." 

The  intention,  in  presenting  selected  portions  of  the  regulations  is 
to  give  a  glimpse  at  the  life  of  pupils  of  1884-1886" — not  to  poke  fun 
at  the  Trustees  or  the  students.  However  in  light  of  1970  laundry  pro- 
cedures, with  fresh  clothes  daily,  a  smile  should  be  permitted.  "Rule 
3.  Conditions  upon  which  the  nurses  can  have  the  privileges  of  the 
laundry :  Twelve  pieces,  well  marked,  and  one  dress  are  allowed  each 
person  per  week.  No  laces,  muslins,  or  white  muslin  skirts  will  be  re- 
ceived." Monday  was  the  day,  of  course,  since  that  was  wash  day  to 
most  folks.  "Pieces"  beyond  the  dress  up  to  twelve  were  called 
"clothes."  Any  mention  of  undergarments  would  have  been  unthink- 
able. 

Rule  4  indicates  the  authority  under  which  pupils  worked  and 
learned  but  also  documents  their  assignments  to  private  duty  outside 
the  hospital,  "The  nurses  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Principal  in 
the  Home,  in  the  Hospital,  and  when  on  private  service."  Students  on 
private  service  wore  the  school  uniform  and  in  general  followed  school 
rules.  They  also  brought  a  report  of  efficiency  from  the  doctor  and 
the  family.  There  is  no  mention  of  personal  compensation. 

Rule  5  states  that  a  Physician  will  be  selected  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  to  attend  the  nurses  in  sickness.  The  idea  that  students 
must  be  seen  by  a  chief  of  service  prevailed  until  the  1950's  when 
chiefs  delegated  this  responsibility  to  Residents. 

The  rules  allowed  widows  to  enter  the  school  but  their  children 
could  not  live  in  the  home. 

Nurses  and  orderlies  were  advised  to  regard  themselves  as  subor- 
dinate to  the  Head  Nurse  of  the  Ward.  Also  " — no  commands  shall 
be  received  from  patients."  This  idea  of  a  chain  of  authority  prob- 
ably came  from  the  Nightingale  System  which  was  founded  in  a  mili- 
tary manner.  Following  channels  proved  to  be  effective,  though  the 
word  "subordinate"  at  times  unfortunately  connotated  inferiority.  Miss 
Nightingale  had  said  that  nurses  were  "hand  maidens  of  God."  But 
a  senior  physician  in  South  Carolina  recently  looked  back  and  said, 
"In  those  days  the  nurse  was  'the  hand  maiden  of  the  doctor'  and  she 
should  be  proud  to  return  to  this  place." 16 

Further  regulations  included  standing  in  the  presence  of  a  doctor 
or  senior  nurse,  carrying  out  orders  and  reporting  unusual  occur- 
rences. Also  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  good  sanitation  and  per- 
sonal hygiene  for  both  patient  and  nurse.   However  hours  on  day 
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duty  were  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  and  night  nurses  covered  the  twelve 
hours  from  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  The  Head  Nurse  was  allowed  to  go  for 
a  walk  "every  day." 

In  the  1883  prospectus  which  we  have  been  browsing  through,  there 
is  a  section  called  the  By-Laws  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Associa- 
tion to  the  South  Carolina  Training  School  for  Nurses.  Their  ob- 
jective was  to  aid  and  assist  the  Trustees  in  establishing  and  con- 
ducting the  School.  Mrs.  Andrew  Simonds  was  the  first  President. 
Members  listed  came  from  both  "low  country"  and  up-state.  There 
were  many  committees  to  help  in  soliciting  funds  and  in  securing 
"scholars"  (usually  listed  as  pupils).  Recruitment  of  nurses  is 
therefore  not  a  modern  effort. 

Also  there  was  a  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  of  eight 
members,  " — who  shall  visit  the  Home  for  the  pupils,  and,  when 
practicable,  the  Hospital ;  by  their  influence  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,  and  correct  deportment  among  the  pupils  of  the 
school."  This  committee  was  to  be  appointed  "each  month."  The 
Principal  could  suspend  members  of  the  class  for  "misconduct  or 
insubordination" — and  refer  the  case  to  the  Visiting  Committee  for 
final  decision. 

One  duty  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  was  to  collect  funds  to  provide 
a  suitable  home  for  the  nurses.  We  hope  that  some  day  the  location 
referred  to  as  Home  will  be  made  clear. 

Noble  efforts,  noble  beginnings,  but  the  thirst  for  service  by  stu- 
dents before  education  had  been  whetted,  nor  has  it  been  slaked  up  to 
this  writing.  Though  the  South  Carolina  Training  School  for  Nurses 
was  closed  in  March  1886  and  state  funds  were  discontinued,  imme- 
diate steps  were  taken  to  reestablish  a  City-controlled  school. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Training  School  is  Reborn 
1886-1903 

An  "abstract"  filed  with  excerpts  from  the  Charleston  City  Year 
Book  dated  1886  lays  down  "Regulations  for  the  Charleston  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses."  We  assume  that  the  hospital  referred  to  is  the 
old  City  Hospital.  The  projected  plan  in  the  abstract  is  very  similar 
to  the  1883  plan  for  the  South  Carolina  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

The  differences  in  plan  for  the  new  training  school  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  accomplishments  in  the  first 
City  Hospital  effort.  We  find  that  the  Principal  shall  be  elected  for 
one  year  and  receive  such  salary  as  "shall  be  fixed"  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Evidently  the  Trustees  representing  former  State 
interests  were  out  of  the  picture  and  Mr.  O'Neill's  recommendation 
had  brought  tighter  strings  by  the  hospital  authorities  in  the 
City  of  Charleston.  While  the  Board  reserved  the  right  to  annul  its 
engagement  of  the  Principal  at  any  time  in  this  one  year  period  "for 
sufficient  cause,"  interestingly  the  Principal  was  to  give  one  month's 
notice  if  she  intended  to  resign. 

The  economic  state  of  students  was  not  as  good  under  the  new  sys- 
tem. Though  their  pay  would  still  be  $5.00  per  month  in  the  first 
year  it  would  be  $7.50  rather  than  $10.00  in  the  second  year. 

There  is  no  official  record  that  this  training  program  was  initiated 
until  1895.  Our  only  reference  on  nursing  from  1886  to  1895  is  a 
letter  dated  March  17,  1932  which  states:  "Upon  investigation  we 
find  that  a  Miss  Baker  was  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  this  hos- 
pital about  the  year  1890.  I  regret  to  advise  that  the  Training  School 
records  of  that  time  were  destroyed  by  fire. — "  Signed,  M.  Andell, 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Roper  Hospital.15  Subsequently,  we  found 
an  application  to  the  State  Nurses  Association  signed  by  a  graduate 
of  1892. 
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The  Memorial  Hospital,  built  after  the  Earthquake  of  1886,  fronted  on 
Lucas  (Bane)  Street  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Calhoun  and  on 
the   north  by   Mill   Street. 


According  to  Mr.  Zimmerman  Davis,  Chairman,  Commissioners 
of  City  (Memorial)  Hospital,  the  Training  School  reopened  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1895.  (This  statement  appears  in  the  Davis  report  to  the 
City  Council  of  Charleston  in  1897  with  no  reference  to  any  pre- 
vious efforts.) 

A  further  treasure  from  our  search  is  a  hand-written  letter  to  Mrs. 
Christiana  Lizette  Waterman  dated  August  7,  1895,  giving  her  an 
appointment  to  the  school.  A  second  letter  dated  August  22,  1895 
tells  Mrs.  Waterman  of  the  appointment  of  Miss  Leila  V.  Jones, 
Principal.  (While  hunting  for  firsts,  we  learned  that  Leila  V.  Jones 
was  graduated  in  1883  from  the  New  York  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing. ) 

Mrs.  Waterman,  born  August  1,  1867,  was  an  invited  guest  as 
"the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  City  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,"  when  the  school  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  in  1958. 
In  conversation,  Mrs.  Waterman  recalled  training  in  the  City  (Me- 
morial) Hospital.  In  those  days  it  was  disgraceful  for  a  lady  to 
work,  but  Mrs.  Waterman  was  a  widow  and  wanted  to  get 
out  and  meet  people.  She  saw  an  article  in  the  newspaper  about 
nursing  but  knew  that  she  would  be  "ostracized"  by  her  friends  if 
she  became  a  nurse.  Also  her  mother  and  brothers  would  not  ap- 
prove. At  age  31  this  young  widow  was  genuinely  worried  about  her 
reputation  with  relatives  and  friends  if  she  became  a  nurse.  With 
determination  she  consulted  the  minister  and  he  assured  her  it  would 
be  the  "grandest  thing  ever."  She  had  to  have  three  references  and 
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didn't  want  to  ask  anyone  to  vouch  for  her  character  so  she  went  to 
a  lawyer  who  "put  in  three  names"  for  her. 

Mrs.  Waterman,  a  Charlestonian,  didn't  know  where  the  City 
Hospital  was  when  she  was  to  be  interviewed  so  she  asked  the 
butcher  who  gave  her  directions. 

At  the  hospital  Mrs.  Waterman  asked  for  Captain  DuBos,  the 
Superintendent.  He  was  in  a  Board  meeting  which  disbanded  as  she 
waited.  When  she  heard  the  Board  members  coming  she  thought, 
"Good  Lord,  what  have  I  gotten  into?"  She  was  introduced  to  the 
gentlemen,  several  of  whom  she  knew,  but  she  hadn't  known  that 
they  were  hospital  Board  members.  One  gentleman  said  he  wouldn't 
approve  her  application  because  nursing  was  for  people  who  needed 
to  earn  a  living.  She  learned  that  graduate  nurses  were  paid  $3.00 
per  24  hour  day. 

When  Mrs.  Waterman  announced  the  receipt  of  her  appointment, 
her  family  said,  "What  a  disgrace."  Her  brothers  would  not  even  say 
goodbye  as  she  left  home. 

In  1895  there  was  no  nurses'  home.  The  private  patients  were 
housed  in  the  Riverside  Infirmary,  a  part  of  the  hospital  set  up  for 
private  patients,  and  the  nurses  lived  on  the  top  floor. 

In  describing  her  training  Mrs.  Waterman  said  that  no  duty  was 
too  humble  and  that  she  did  everything  but  scrub  floors  on  the  two 
white  and  two  colored  wards.  Each  ward  had  a  male  and  a  female 
division  with  medical  patients  on  one  side  and  surgical  patients  on 
the  other.  Also  obstetrical  patients  were  delivered  in  the  female  ward 
until  a  delivery  room  was  built  during  Mrs.  Waterman's  two  year 
apprenticeship.  Mrs.  Waterman  recalled  babies  being  born  alongside 
of  typhoid  and  tuberculous  patients. 

Formal  teaching  was  given  in  lectures  by  physicians  after  the  pu- 
pils had  done  a  twelve  hour  stretch  of  nursing  service.  The  courses 
were  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  nursing  etiquette.  One  lesson 
that  particularly  distressed  Mrs.  Waterman  was  that  surgical  wounds 
were  held  together  by  knitting  needles.  Corks  on  the  ends  of  the 
needles  prevented  the  needles  from  slipping  out  of  the  wound. 
"Horrible." 

Private  duty  in  homes  was  part  of  the  course  but  in  Mrs. 
Waterman's  case  this  was  good  background,  for,  as  a  graduate  she 
traveled  around  the  world  with  her  patients  to  Alaska,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

In  thinking  of  nursing  in  modern  times  Mrs.  Waterman  was  sure 
it  would  not  be  as  rewarding  as  in  the  "good  old  days — no  hypoder- 
mics for  me."  Drugs  were  given  by  mouth. 
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When  Mrs.  Waterman  died,  February  6,  1963,  her  niece  pre- 
sented certain  effects  of  great  value  in  developing  the  school  history. 
An  application  form  for  the  Charleston  Training  School  for  Nurses 
shows  interesting  changes  over  the  South  Carolina  Training  School 
(1884-1886).  The  pupils  were  to  apply  to  and  receive  their  appoint- 
ments from  the  Principal  of  the  School,  not  the  Trustees  or  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Also,  while  the  hours  of  duty  were  still 
7  A.M.  to  7  P.M.,  one  hour  daily  was  given  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Also  a  half  day  weekly  and  a  half  day  Sunday  were  promised.  (Mrs. 
Waterman  told  us  that  they  seldom  got  this  time  off.) 

A  newspaper  clipping  dated  November  11,  1897,  describes  Mrs. 
Waterman's  commencement  as  "one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  inter- 
esting affairs  that  had  ever  been  held  in  Charleston."  A  list  of  the 
six  graduates  is  given.  An  invitation  to  this  affair  looks  like  a 
present  day  wedding  invitation.  Her  diploma  bears  many  well-known 
names.  But  the  affair  was  held  in  the  Freundschaftsbund  Hall— no 
longer  in  existence.  The  German-Lutheran  influence  was  and  still 
is  strong  in  Charleston,  and  opinion  has  it  that  this  was  one  of  their 
meeting  houses.  Mrs.  Waterman's  pin,  given  at  commencement,  is 
among  the  mementos  in  the  historical  collection. 

The  financial  estimates  for  City  Hospital  for  the  year  of  Mrs. 
Waterman's  graduation,  1897,  (as  reported  by  Mr.  Zimmerman 
Davis)  speaks  for  the  costs  at  that  time: 

General  maintenance   $18,000.00 

Repairs    1,000.00 

To  maintain  the  Training  School   3,000.00 

And  if  the  Colored  Male  Ward  is  to  be  placed 

in  charge  of  the  Training  School  *    1,000.00 

Total  estimate  for  the  year  $23,000.00 

It  is  noted  by  Mr.  Davis  that  the  estimate  does  not  include  such 
extra  costs  as  might  be  incurred  by  "storms  and  cyclones,"  a  per- 
ennial threat  in  the  seacoast  area. 

Mr.  Davis  also  commented  that  the  defects  in  management  prior 
to  this  time  had  been  in  the  nursing  department.  The  nurses  both 
white  and  colored  were  entirely  untrained  and  totally  ignorant  of  their 
duties.  But  now,  in  January  1896,  one  Principal,  one  graduate  nurse 
and  four  pupils  proved  to  be  inadequate  "for  the  work"  in  the  two 
female  wards,  a  white  male  ward  and  the  operating  room  now   in 

*  (The  expression  "in  charge  of"  appears  often  with  the  connotation  of  beino- 
under  the  direction  of.) 
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charge  of  the  school.  The  number  of  pupils  was,  therefore,  increased 
to  nine. 

Such  a  marked  improvement  was  noted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners that  they  requested  that  the  large  colored  male  ward  be 
put  "in  charge"  of  the  training  school. 

During  this  expanding  "work"  of  the  pupils,  Mr.  Davis  reported 
that  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  gave  the  pupils  an  "admir- 
able course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  obstetrics,  surgery 
and  medical  nursing.  They  were  also  given  a  class  lesson  weekly, 
with  bedside  demonstrations,  by  the  principal  and  head  nurse." 

Mr.  Davis  further  described  the  education  of  the  pupils :  " — While 
it  was  not  proposed  to  send  pupils  out  on  private  duty  during  the  first 
year,  yet  there  were  so  many  calls  for  their  services  during  1896,  that 
twenty  of  the  most  urgent  calls  were  answered,  earning  for  the 
school  the  sum  of  $218.28.  The  large  number  of  calls  for  trained 
nurses  shows  the  great  need  in  this  city.  In  November  1897  a  class 
of  six  will  graduate,  giving  our  city  intelligent  and  thoroughly  capable 
nurses  equal  to  any  emergency  whatever." 

The  amount  brought  in  by  the  pupils  certainly  must  have  been  im- 
pressive. We  note  that  in  the  Riverside  Infirmary  for  "pay"  patients, 
weekly  costs  had  been  "fixed"  at  only  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  week. 
These  costs  included  diet,  washing,  nursing,  medicines  and  medical 
attendance,  but  each  patient  was  allowed  to  employ  his  own  phy- 
sician. 

The  influence  of  the  Motherhouse  System  prevalent  in  the  schools 
inspired  by  Miss  Nightingale  is  recognizable  where  all  funds  earned 
by  pupils  were  returned  to  the  Superintendent.  However,  Miss 
Nightingale  expected  graduates  of  her  school  to  also  bring  home  their 
earnings  and  live  as  Deaconesses  without  a  salary.  Graduates  of  the 
City  Hospital  Training  School  fared  better  since  they  earned  and 
kept  $3.00  per  24  hours  and  lived  at  home. 

The  "hardships"  were  a  part  of  personal  reward  according  to  Mrs. 
Waterman  and  other  older  nurses.  Financial  gain  was  not  a  main  ob- 
jective. Dedication  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  sick  attracted  young 
women.  The  Charleston  Training  School  for  Nurses  grew  at  the  City 
(Memorial)  Hospital  until  1904  when  that  hospital  was  remodeled. 
But  the  school  did  not  close — it  was  given  a  new  name — the  Roper 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses. 


CHAPTER  III 


New  Names  for  the  Training  School 

1904-1918 

When  the  City  (Memorial)  Hospital  at  Lucas  (Barre)  and  Cal- 
houn Streets  was  partially  demolished  in  1904,  the  reconstructed  build- 
ing became  Roper  Hospital.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  absorbed 
the  school  and  secured  a  charter  dated  November  2,  1905  for  "The 
Roper  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses." 

The  chain  of  command  began  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
who  appointed  a  Training  School  Committee.  The  committee  made 
recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
who  was  also  called  Superintendent  until  1912. 

Miss  Leila  V.  Jones  relinquished  the  position  of  Superintendent 
soon  after  the  reorganization,  to  Miss  Zeigler  who  administered  the 
school  for  about  three  years.  The  only  reference  to  Miss  Zeigler  is 
found  in  a  student's  diary.3 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Superintendent  must  have  been  rather 
unattractive  for  there  were  twelve  in  succession  in  fifteen  years.  (See 
Appendix  II.)  A  review  of  the  minute  book  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners sheds  little  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  turnover.  Follow- 
ing each  resignation  a  note  of  regret  was  sent  by  the  commissioners 
and  in  some  cases  appreciation  was  expressed.  Perhaps  the  entry  in- 
dicating a  salary  of  $1000.00  per  year  for  the  Principal  as  late  as  1917 
may  explain  the  problem.  In  fairness  to  the  commissioners,  when  Miss 
Rosa  Issertelle  resigned  in  1912  a  gift  of  $25.00  was  given  in  appre- 
ciation for  her  excellent  services. 

In  1912  the  first  male  Superintendent  of  the  hospital  was  appointed 
and  the  Principal  was  relieved  of  many  hospital  duties.  She  was  called 
either  Superintendent  of  Nurses  or  Principal  thereafter. 

Mr.  F.  Oliver  Bates  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Roper  Hos- 
pital on  June  5,  1912.  Pie  appears  in  our  story  over  a  period  of  35 
years  (see  Chapter  XI). 

I  15  ] 
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A   1928  view  of  the  second  Roper  Hospital   which   opened   in    1903. 


During  these  restless  years  in  school  administration  the  graduates 
united  into  a  Graduate  Nurses  Association  which  later  included  grad- 
uates of  other  schools  and  still  later  became  a  part  of  the  State  Nurses 
Association — a  branch  of  the  American  Nurses  Association.  However 
the  group  that  started  this  organization  of  graduates  retained  its  iden- 
tity by  becoming  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Roper  Hospital 
Training  School.  This  group  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  school  and  its 
contributions  will  be  recorded  (see  Chapter  XI). 

The  reason  for  the  organization  of  graduate  nurses  was  to  promote 
licensure.  The  need  for  legal  status  had  been  recognized  in  England 
about  1900  by  the  International  Council  of  Nurses.  Untrained,  unprin- 
cipled women  posed  as  nurses.  Poor  care  of  patients  and  exhorbitant 
fees  gave  Nursing  a  bad  name. 

Our  neighboring  state,  North  Carolina,  was  the  first  to  establish 
licensure  in  the  United  States  in  1903.  The  trend  spread  rapidly  and 
reciprocity  was  established  between  several  states.  South  Carolina 
nurses  recognized  their  need  for  interstate  acceptance. 

In  1910  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all  student  nurses  to  take  a 
licensing  examination  before  becoming  Registered  Nurses  in  South 
Carolina.  The  examinations  were  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  with  no  nurse  representation  on  the  Board.6 

School  records  were  not  required  for  admission  to  the  licensing  ex- 
aminations at  that  time.  In  fact,  the  only  records  for  individual  stu- 
dents at  Roper  Hospital  can  be  found  in  two  ledgers  which  cover  1901 
to  1922.  The  names  of  students  are  the  only  consistent  recordings.  En- 
tries are  seldom  signed  by  the  Principals.  Addresses,  classes  and  ward 
assignments  are  listed  in  some  cases.  Dates  of  admission  are  often 
given.  Dismissal  dates  appear  often  with  specific  reasons  listed.  Many 
records  give  no  indication  of  completion  of  the  course. 
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Conspicuously  lacking  are  dates  of  birth.  This  omission  in  records 
offered  the  school  a  real  problem  about  1950  when  Social  Security 
Administration  required  a  birth  certificate  or  an  equivalent.  If  the 
name  appeared  in  the  ledgers,  we  sought  the  help  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Atmar  Smith,  who  were  graduated  from  the  schools  of  Medicine 
and  Nursing  respectively.  Mrs.  Smith  was  Gertrude  Wright  '11.  Affi- 
davits by  the  Smiths  in  addition  to  our  statement  that  the  age  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  Nursing  had  been  20  years  satisfied  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Our  respect  for  records  has  grown  with  our  treasure  hunt.  We 
have  found  the  names  of  four  graduates  from  the  Roper  Hospital 
Training  School  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  service  to 
Charleston,   South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Mewborne,  nee  Hazel  Gilbert,  '12,  became  the  first  Registrar 
of  the  Official  Registry  in  1922  and  served  in  that  office  for  thirty  three 
years.  She  gave  talks  to  student  nurses  to  explain  the  requirements 
and  opportunities  of  private  duty  nurses.  She  also  told  how,  prior 
to  her  appointment,  private  duty  nurses  put  their  names  on  a  black- 
board in  a  drug  store  and  then  waited  to  be  called.  Favoritism  by  doc- 
tors led  to  dissatisfaction.  Therefore  the  Graduate  Nurses  Association 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  American  Nurses  Association  and  estab- 
lished the  Official  Registry  in  Charleston.  The  registrar  was  respon- 
sible to  see  that  all  registrants  got  a  fair  share  of  cases.  Mrs. 
Mewborne  conveyed  to  the  student  nurses  that  the  private  duty  nurse 
had  the  opportunity  to  give  "perfect  bedside  nursing." 

Another  first  in  fields  of  opportunity  was  brought  to  Charleston 
by  Miss  Annie  J.  Meyer  '14  who  became  the  first  nurse  anesthetist  at 
Roper  Hospital.  Miss  Meyer  held  a  supervisory  position  in  the  River- 
side Department  upon  graduation  in  1918.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners gave  Miss  Meyer  a  leave  of  absence,  from  March  20  to  May 
11,  to  study  anesthesia  at  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.  "Per 
agreement"  she  returned  as  anesthetist  to  the  Riverside  Infirmary  De- 
partment. Later  she  was  associated  with  Dr.  A.  J.  Buist  as  his  anes- 
thetist for  twenty  five  years.  Miss  Meyer  led  other  nurse  anesthetists 
to  Charleston.  For  many  years  Miss  Meyer  was  a  leader  in  the  alum- 
nae affairs. 

Miss  Marguerite  Andell  '14  became  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  Roper  Hospital  and  Director  of  the  Training  School  in  1924.  She 
held  this  position  until  1948.  A  special  tribute  is  given  to  Miss  Andell 
in  Chapter  XL 
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A  fourth  distinguished  community  worker  was  Mrs.  Walter  Metts, 
nee  Jane  Stauffer  '17.  She  did  not  remain  in  actual  nursing  service  but 
she  served  in  volunteer  roles  with  the  Cancer  Society,  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Tuberculosis  Association.  In  1958  Mrs.  Metts  was  elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  by  the  Charleston  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Her  citation  reads,  "For  services  in  Charleston  which  contributed  to 
advances  in  religious,  cultural  and  community  programs." 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  distinguished  graduates  of  the 
Roper  Hospital  Training  School  who  have  served  in  other  commu- 
nities but  history  requires  an  accurate  record  and  we  have  no  such 
source. 

A  personal  source  for  the  flavor  of  things  from  1911  to  1913  is 
Mrs.  Eugene  Jager,  nee  Margaret  Isobel  Wylie  '13.  Mrs.  Jager  has 
been  interested  in  this  story  and  has  presented  her  diploma,  school  pin 
and  her  license  for  the  historical  files. 

I  spent  a  delightful  morning  with  Mrs.  Jager  when  she  granted  an 
interview.  She  was  prepared  for  the  "inquisition"  as  I  read  the  ques- 
tions. 

How  did  your  family  feel  about  your  going  in  training? 
"Oh  !  My  father  thought  I  had  lost  my  mind.  Nursing  was  beneath 
a  lady." 

Did  you  have  any  surprises  when  you  got  to  the  hospital? 
"I  didn't  know  that  I'd  care  for  Negro  patients  but  I  loved  it." 
How  did  the  girls  dress? 

"Our  uniform  dresses  were  blue  and  white  chambray  and  ended 
right  at  the  ankle.  We  wore  a  white  bib  and  an  apron.  If  that  apron 
didn't  measure  one  inch  exactly  above  the  dress  length  we  were  in 
disgrace.  The  collars  were  high  round  things— bishop  collars  or  cler- 
ical collars  as  they  were  called.  The  long  sleeves  had  six  buttons  and 
the  aprons  had  three  buttons  in  the  back.  Our  caps  were  fluted  or- 
gandy. I  got  mine  after  three  weeks  of  probation.  Our  shoes  and  hose 
were  black.  Miss  Issertelle,  the  Superintendent,  always  carried  a 
bunch  of  keys  and  we  could  hear  her  coming.  Woe  be— if  that  uni- 
form wasn't  just  so." 

Did  you  find  it  hard  to  adjust  to  a  uniform? 

"Law  no— people  had  only  one  good  dress  in  those  clays.  The  stays 
in  the  collars  punched  the  mischief  out  of  our  ears." 

Describe  a  day  of  a  student  or  pupil  as  you  were  called. 
"We  got  up  at  six  A.M.,  had  breakfast  and  full  fifteen  minutes  of 
chapel  before  we  got  to  the  wards  at  7  A.M.  We  worked  till  7  P.M. 
with  two  hours  off.  We  did  get  four  hours  off  on  Sundays. 
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"If  we  were  on  night  duty,  7  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M.,  we  got  no  time  off. 
Sleeping  on  duty  would  have  been  a  penitentiary  offense.  After  three 
months  of  night  duty  we'd  come  off  at  7  A.M.  and  go  back  on  day 
duty  after  a  night's  sleep." 

Mrs.  Jager  laughed  and  her  eyes  danced  as  she  remembered  the 
diet  as  repetitious.  She  especially  recalled  "fly-cake,"  alias  raisin  cake, 
and  ham  every  Thursday. 

What  sort  of  classes  did  you  have  ? 

"We  had  doctors'  lectures  at  night  in  the  basement  of  Roper  Hos- 
pital— where  the  drug  room  was  later.  But  our  nursing  procedures 
were  taught  by  the  head  nurse  or  supervisor.  She  showed  us  one  day 
and  we'd  better  do  it  the  same  way  the  next  day.  No  textbooks  either. 
But  Miss  Connor,  our  teacher,  was  marvelous  and  never  embarrassed 
us  before  the  doctors. 

"We  practiced  hospital  ethics  too.  With  hands  behind  our  backs  we 
made  rounds  with  the  doctors.  Only  when  the  doctor  went  to  the  wash 
stand  with  its  pitcher  and  bowl  did  we  unclasp  our  hands.  Then  we 
handed  the  doctor  a  linen  towel.  There  was  alcohol  available  too  if 
the  doctor  wanted  to  rinse  his  hands.  Was  that  alcohol  good  for 
stealing  ?  It  was.  We  put  a  little  carbolic  acid  in  it  when  we  suspected 
an  orderly  of  drinking  it. 

"One  orderly  told  me  he  hadn't  taken  a  drop  and  I  told  him  that  was 
good  because  there  was  enough  poison  in  it  to  kill  a  horse.  He  con- 
fessed and  begged  to  have  his  stomach  pumped  out,"  Mrs.  Jager 
chuckled. 

The  idea  of  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  wash  bowl  had  raised  ques- 
tions in  my  mind. 

"There  was  no  running  water  in  the  ward,  only  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  bath  rooms.  We  had  to  have  running  water  in  the  bath  tubs  be- 
cause that  was  where  we  washed  the  blankets." 

My  expression  must  have  shown  astonishment.  "Why  yes,  we'd 
have  been  skinned  if  we  had  sent  'em  to  the  laundry.  We  washed  the 
blankets  and  dried  them  on  the  porches." 

These  were  the  days  when  wash  boards  were  in  vogue — no  electric 
washing  machines.  Sweat  and  success  seem  to  have  been  buddies  in 
Mrs.  Jager's  day. 

Tell  me  a  little  about  your  patients,  Mrs.  Jager. 

"Each  ward  was  divided  with  about  twenty-five  men  in  the  first 
room  and  twenty  women  in  the  second.  Two  little  rooms  for  very  sick 
patients  divided  the  men's  and  the  women's  sections. 

"On  our  colored  wards  we  called  the  men  'Daddy'  or  'Uncle.'  The 
women  answered  to  'Dah.' 
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"Obstetrical  patients  were  delivered  in  their  beds  in  the  women's 
surgical  wards.  There  were  screens  but  there  was  no  sound  proofing. 

"Insane  patients  went  to  the  Insane  Ward.  There  was  a  separate 
little  building.  There  were  no  tranquilizers  and  the  patients  screamed 
for  hours.  After  a  while,  a  few  days,  they  were  transferred  to  the  State 
Hospital. 

"When  I  was  on  the  Colored  Medical  Ward  I  had  seventeen  typhoid 
patients  at  once  and  lost  nine.  We  starved  typhoid  patients,  I  believe. 
They  got  only  egg  white  and  lemon  juice  for  several  days  then  we 
added  beef  tea.  We  also  gave  the  typhoids  ice  cold  sponges  to  bring 
down  their  fever.  Ice  was  brought  to  the  wards  by  ice  tongs  and  we 
broke  it  up  with  an  ice  pick,  no  crushed  ice  or  ice  cubes  were  avail- 
able. 

"Pneumonia  offered  a  special  province  for  us.  Only  nursing  saved 
those  patients.  We  breathed  for  them  for  five  to  nine  days  waiting 
for  the  crises.  We  wouldn't  let  them  turn  unassisted.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  any  strain  on  the  heart." 

Did  you  have  communicable  diseases  other  than  typhoid  on  the 
wards  ? 

"Yes.  We  froze  the  tuberculous  patients.  We  put  them  on  the 
porch  with  only  one  blanket  in  winter.  Fresh  air  was  the  thing.  But 
smallpox  was  sent  to  a  contagious  ward." 

Mrs.  Jager  stated  that  she  did  no  private  duty  as  a  student  though 
records  of  her  classmates  indicate  that  at  times  community  needs  were 
met  by  student  nurses.  However,  in  the  private  pavilion  graduate 
nurses  did  private  duty.  They  often  left  their  equipment  to  be  cleaned 
up  by  the  students.  Worse  yet — they  hoarded  linen  in  dresser  drawers 
and  there  was  none  left  for  the  patients  on  floor  care. 

Where  did  you  live  and  what  did  you  do  for  fun? 

"Fun? — We  weren't  supposed  to  have  fun.  They  told  us  so.  We  did 
have  a  lovely  home.  The  R.  A.  Kinloch  Nurses  Home  had  great 
porches  overlooking  the  Ashley  River.  A  little  canal  came  up  to  our 
home  reflecting  the  sunsets.  That  building  was  later  at  right  angles  to 
the  Thompson  Memorial  Building  and  the  nurses  moved  into  the 
Jennings  mansion  later  called  Main  Home. 

"We  didn't  have  student  government  like  they  do  now.  We  had 
Superintendent's  government. 

"We  got  $5.00  a  month.  We  were  allowed  to  go  in  uniform  to  the 
Auditorium  Drug  Store,  where  Creticos'  is  now  on  the  corner  of  Cal- 
houn and  Rutledge.  We  bought  a  dozen  bananas  for  ten  cents.  Or  we 
might  buy  peanuts  and  crackers. 
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"Rules  called  for  lights  out  at  10  P.M.  We  put  the  lights  out,  push- 
ed our  beds  together  and  ate  peanuts  under  the  covers  so  that  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Nurses  wouldn't  catch  us  when  she  made  rounds." 

What  did  you  like  and  dislike  most  ? 

"Really  I  loved  it  all  but  medicine  gave  me  the  best  chance  to  care 
for  the  patients.  I  didn't  like  making  ether  beds  where  we  put  fresh 
operative  patients  between  blankets  which  were  preheated  by  steel  hot 
water  bottles.  I  never  burned  a  patient  but  I  know  someone  who  did 
forget  to  take  the  bottles  out  before  the  patient  got  a  real  burn. 

"Another  thing  I  didn't  like  was  paying  sixty  cents  every  time  I 
broke  a  thermometer.  That  cut  clown  on  my  banana  money. 

"Marsh  rats  nearly  scared  us  to  death,  especially  at  night.  You  know 
the  marshes  came  right  up  to  our  doors  then.  That  was  long  before 
the  land-fill  where  Lockwood  Boulevard  is." 

One  last  question,  Mrs.  Jager.  You  married  a  doctor.  When  did 
you  have  time  for  courting? 

"Ha !  Ha !  we  didn't.  But  we  talked  whenever  we  could  on  duty 
and  as  soon  as  we  graduated  we  went  out."  She  concluded  with  an 
especially  gay  chuckle. 

Mrs.  lager's  statements  are  supported  in  a  1913  booklet  of  "Rules 
and  Regulations."  The  duties  of  Charge  Nurses  are  spelled  out  as 
well  as  for  senior  nurses  and  all  ward  personnel.  The  language  is  a 
bit  formidable  but  it  is  definite.  As  a  forerunner  of  job  descriptions, 
it  is  well  done. 

While  we  were  reviewing  the  Roper  Hospital  reports  and  literature 
we  noted  that,  typical  of  the  times,  student  nurses  must  not  go  out 
with  interns  or  any  male  personnel.  We  note  that  a  pupil  nurse  was 
dismissed  for  going  out  with  a  druggist.  The  druggist  was  reprimand- 
ed. Further  examples  showed  that  if  the  evidence  was  incomplete,  the 
nurse  was  not  dismissed  but  three  months  were  added  to  her  total 
days  in  the  school. 

An  entry  in  1914  shows  that  typhoid  vaccine  had  been  procured  for 
students  in  the  school. 

In  1915  an  effort  for  improvement  in  education  was  noted — Miss 
M.  E.  Hoosier,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  recommended  that  the  two 
year  course  be  extended  to  three  years.  Agreements  signed  by  stu- 
dents show  that  this  idea  did  not  become  effective  until   1917. 

In  1916  a  recommendation  from  the  faculty  (only  doctors  were  so 
classified)  requested  a  graduate  head  nurse  for  each  ward.  This  was 
found  financially  impossible  and  senior  nurses  continued  to  carry  the 
load  in  many  areas. 
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Financially,  we  note  a  few  reports  of  costs  of  the  training  school : 

1  cloz.  sheets   $8.00 

1  cloz.  bath  towels   2.65 

1   cloz.  face  towels    1.35 

4  double  blankets   4.00. 

A  special  purchase  for  the  students  was  a  piano  at  $300.00  for 
which  payments  of  $6.00  per  month  were  made  to  Siegling  Music 
House.  We  don't  know  whether  students  or  the  Board  made  this  rec- 
reational facility  possible. 

Further  entries  about  this  time  indicate  that  rates  charged  for  stu- 
dent nurses  doing  private  duty  in  the  community  increased  from  $18 
to  $21  per  week.  These  funds  were  returned  to  the  hospital. 

By  1917,  World  War  I  had  created  an  acute  shortage  of  nurses. 
Eighteen  graduates  had  left  to  serve  with  the  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service.  At  that  time  all  military  services  recruited  nurses  through 
the  Red  Cross.  A  star  of  navy  blue,  for  each  Alumnae  member  who 
served  her  country,  appears  on  a  service  flag  of  white  with  a  broad 
red  border. 

To  meet  the  hospital  and  community  needs  the  school  was  author- 
ized to  increase  its  members  from  forty  to  fifty,  " — in  compliance  with 
request  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C." 
" — in  order  to  help  supply  the  shortage  of  nurses  for  service  on  the 
battlefront." 

A  grade  book  for  these  years — 1915  -  1919  shows  a  required  pass- 
ing grade  of  757c  The  curriculum  had  been  expanded  to  include 
twelve  subjects  taught  by  doctors.  These  were  largely  subdivisions  of 
the  main  areas  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  pediatrics.  Nurs- 
ing techniques  were  still  taught  as  need  arose  at  the  bedside  by  the 
head  nurse  or  supervisor.  There  was  no  nurse  instructor  on  a  full  or 
part  time  basis.  No  record  of  the  total  hours  of  instruction  has  been 
found. 

By  1918  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  was  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing classwork,  keeping  records,  carrying  on  correspondence  and  giv- 
ing general  supervision  to  the  Training  School.  A  recommendation 
for  assistance  was  not  granted  as  "too  expensive." 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  professional  educational  opportunities,  Dr. 
Kenneth  M.  Lynch,  Vice  President  of  the  Roper  Hospital  Board  of 
Commissioners,  presented  a  document  on  May  31,  1918,  recom- 
mending that  the  Training  School  become  the  School  of  Nursing  of 
the  Medical  College.  A  like  proposal  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Lynch  in 
1916  but  not  until  1918  was  the  plan  accepted.  The  plan  was  initiated 
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in  1919  though  Roper  Hospital  remained  the  area  of  clinical  exper- 
ience. Dr.  Lynch's  document  presented  a  philosophy  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  position  paper  of  the  American  Nurses  Association 
(1966)  in  which  it  stated  that  all  nursing  education  should  be  given 
in  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  A  tribute  to  Dr.  Lynch  may  be 
found  in  Chapter  XI. 

At  the  point  of  transition  in  administration,  Miss  Leila  V.  Jones 
was  recalled  in  1918  and  served  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  for  one 
year.  She  was  extended  the  appreciation  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  having  accepted  the  position  "when  no  one  else  was  avail- 
able." 

Miss  Jones'  final  report  shows : 

26  capped  nurses 

21   responses  to  advertisements  for  probationers 

11  graduates  to  State  Board  June  10-13. 

Also: 

During  the  year  I  gave  personally  the  following  demonstrations : 

Poultices  of  all  kinds 

Signs  and  symptoms 

Instruments  necessary  in  gynecological  examination 

How  to  chart  correctly 

How  to  apply  stupes 

How  to  correctly  list  patients'  clothes 

How  to  fill  hot  water  bottles  and  ice  bags 

How  to  get  convalescent  patients'  clothes. 
[She  added  that  she  had  taught  written  classes  in  practical  nursing- 
weekly    to    both    Intermediate    and    Junior    students    covering    sev- 
eral months.] 

I  leave  for  my  home  on  Sunday  and  wish  now  to  thank  you  all  for 
many  courtesies  and  wishing  you  all  every  good  wish  for  Roper's 
future — I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  V.  Jones, 
Dated  June  20,  1919 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  School  has  Tzvo  Masters 
1919-1937 


The  Medical  College  contributed  the  philosophy  for  the  School  of 
Nursing  through  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Lynch's  1918  proposal  for  the 
"joint  operation."  He  not  only  said  the  School  of  Nursing  should  be 
placed  in  an  educational  institution,  but  also  stated  that  the  nurse 
should  "function  as  a  social  and  educational  force  in  the  community." 

The  first  prospectus  for  the  "School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina"  was  published  in  1920.15 
At  the  same  time  Roper  Hospital  issued  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
in  which  the  school  is  called,  "The  School  of  Nursing  of  Roper 
Hospital  and  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina." 
This  dual  claim  set  the  stage  for  rivalry  on  administrative  levels,  but 
the  students  considered  themselves  graduates  of  "Roper."  Patient 
care  was  their  interest.  They  were  probably  unaware  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  received  a  check  for  $150.00  per  month  from  the 
Medical  College.  Students  and  graduates  were  on  a  "living  in"  basis 
at  Roper  Hospital  Nurses'  Homes. 

Commencement,  however,  brought  awareness  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege for  it  was  held  with  the  other  schools  in  the  College — Medicine 
and  Pharmacy.  Despite  the  June  ceremony  the  students  returned  to 
Roper  Hospital  to  complete  their  required  1095  days.  If  a  day  had 
been  missed,  it  had  to  be  made  up.  Students  had  been  admitted  on 
various  dates  and  there  was  no  one  finishing  date.  This  was  considered 
a  boon  to  nursing  service  for  replacement  was  easier  on  a  staggered 
basis. 

The  first  prospectus  showed  real  educational  orientation.  The  fac- 
ulty is  listed  with  academic  degrees  and  departments  in  which  they 
taught.  Miss  Belle  Maggi  is  included  as  Superintendent  of 
Nurses.  Course  descriptions  are  given  and  clinical  areas  are  classified 
as  "laboratory."  (Miss  Nightingale  would  have  praised  this  effort.) 
General  requirements  for  admission  include  one  year  of  high  school. 

[24  1 
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This  requirement  probably  led  to  the  attitude  in  the  public  mind  that 
if  you  weren't  ready  for  college  you  could  be  a  nurse. 

The  course  included  three  calendar  years  in  the  "laboratory"  area 
despite  the  fact  that  the  College  operated  on  an  academic  two  semester 
plan.  Classes  and  clinical  experience  were  not  given  concurrently  by 
subject. 

Quantitative  records  were  required  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Examiners.  Each  day  in  the  clinical  area  had  to  be  recorded 
by  service  or  department.  Many  states  required  copies  of  such  records 
before  granting  reciprocity  for  a  graduate  nurse  to  practice  as  a 
Registered  Nurse. 

At  Roper  Hospital  the  Superintendents  of  Nurses  continued  to 
resign  on  an  almost  annual  basis.  Miss  L.  J.  Napier  followed  Miss 
Maggi  in  November  of  1920.  Miss  Napier  pursuaded  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  authorize  two  supervisors  to  assist  her  in  the 
clinical  areas.  However,  she  resigned  in  1921. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  James  came  into  office  with  the  title  of  Directress 
of  Nurses.  Her  efforts  were  essentially  toward  more  recreation  for 
students,  according  to  her  written  reports.  She  recommended  dances 
for  senior  students.  Many  conveniences  were  asked  for  in  the  nurses' 
homes.  Also  "friction"  is  recorded  on  administrative  levels.  Miss 
James  requested  a  victrola  for  the  students  which  was  "refused." 
Miss  James  "resigned"  the  next  month  according  to  her  report. 

Miss  G.  H.  Riley's  name  appears  next  on  the  annual  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  1923.  Miss  Riley  recommended  physical 
examinations  for  students.  She  also  noted  the  need  for  hot  water  in 
the  nurses'  home  where  a  "tea  kettle  had  to  be  heated,"  for  bathing 
water.  The  Training  School  Committee  and  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  F.  O.  Bates,  were  appointed  "to  draw  up  the  rules  for  the  Train- 
ing School  covering  the  above  recommendation." 

In  April  of  1923,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Training  School  Committee  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  College  met  "to  arrange  the  details  of  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able person  for  the  position  of  Professor  of  Nursing,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  shall  also  fill  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  of 
Roper  Hospital."  For  a  time  the  title  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
was  used  by  both  institutions  but  no  one  was  appointed  with  profes- 
sorial rank.  The  idea  of  an  academic  title  at  the  Medical  College  and 
a  service  title  at  the  Hospital  had  taken  hold  but  at  times  publication 
was  made  with  the  top  ranking  nurse  not  even  mentioned. 
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The  first  full  time  nurse  with  an  academic  title  was  Miss  Helen 
Elston,  B.S.,  R.N.  As  Instructor  of  Nurses,  she  was  assured  a 
salary  by  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  College.  In  conference  with  Helen 
Elston,  now  Dr.  Radio,  she  stated  that  doctors  didn't  think  that  nurses 
knew  anything  and  they  did  not  want  a  nurse  instructor. 

In  conversation  with  Miss  Jessie  Jervey,  a  student  of  Miss  Elstons, 
it  appears  that  the  new  instructor  was  very  welcome  and  greatly 
appreciated  by  her  students.  They  still  correspond  (1969)  and  look- 
forward  to  visits  from  time  to  time. 

On  one  of  these  visits,  I  listened  to  reminiscences.  Student  head 
nurses  used  to  climb  ladders  and  paint  walls  to  make  the  wards 
more  acceptable.  Battleship  gray  was  the  approved  color.  Senior  head 
nurses  assigned  younger  students  to  the  tuberculous  patients  on  the 
porches  with  no  supervision.  Several  students  contracted  tuberculosis. 
Student  nurses  still  stood  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs  when 
the  doctors  made  rounds. 

Situations  were  too  often  not  conducive  to  education  and  Miss 
Elston  resigned  to  study  medicine  at  Cornell  University.  As  Dr. 
Radio,  she  looks  back  on  her  students  with  pleasure  but  as  a  doctor 
she  recognizes  no  magic  to  place  her  in  a  position  "to  look  down  on 
nurses." 

Before  Miss  Elston  left,  Miss  Anna  Lauman  came  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Nurses.  Her  term  was  from  September  1923  to  June  1924. 
Miss  Lauman  was  immediately  concerned  with  the  high  incidence  of 
illness  among  student  nurses.  Her  April  report  is  enlightening: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  one  cause  for  this  might  reasonably  be  that 
these  young  girls  19,  20  and  21  can  not  stand  up  under  the  almost 
continuous  responsibility  of  charge  duty  during  the  third  year.  Charge 
work  here,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  time  there  is  an  inadequate 
staff  of  workers,  would  be  a  strain  for  even  a  stable  graduate  nurse 
who  remained  in  charge  of  one  ward  and  did  not  need  to  be  shifted 
to  another  department  within  a  short  time  after  she  had  become  well 
aide  to  manage  her  department."  Miss  Lauman  followed  with  a 
recommendation  for  graduate  charge  nurses. 

While  Miss  Lauman  was  still  in  office,  an  effort  was  made  to 
prepare  students  for  licensure  in  New  York  by  reciprocity  following 
completion  of  South  Carolina  State  Board  examination.  An  inspector 
from  the  New  York  licensing  board  was  invited  to  tour  Roper  Hos- 
pital. The  report  showed  problems  in  housekeeping,  staffing  and 
maintenance  of  the  hospital.15 

Miss  Martha  Erdman  had  succeeded  Miss  Elston  as  Instructor 
early  in  1924.  The  New  York  inspector  noted  that  Miss  Erdman  had 
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her  B.S.  degree  but  also  recognized  that  a  teaching"  load  of  22  hours 
per  week  was  too  much.  A  happy  note  was  that  Miss  Erdman's 
organization  of  classes  was  excellent. 

The  visitor  found  the  records  of  students  limited  though  the  Bell 
system  of  individual  cards  for  each  student  had  been  instituted.  She 
stated  that  the  ten  hour  day  and  twelve  hour  night  duty  plus  classes 
did  not  "allow  for  study,  rest  and  recreation." 

The  New  York  report  indicated  that  there  was  splended  potential 
with  the  "University  connection  and  excellent  clinical  material  avail- 
able .  .  ." 

Miss  Lauman's  summary  before  she  left  showed  the  proportion  of 
patients  to  students  on  day  duty  was  8:1  and  on  night  duty  24:1. 
Again  the  recommendation  for  graduate  charge  nurses  was  given 
without  results.  But  an  impression  was  left  which  was  considered  at 
a  later  date. 

In  June  of  1924,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Dr. 
George  McF.  Mood,  recommended  that  Miss  Margurite  Andell  '14, 
Supervisor  in  the  Operating  Room  be  granted  a  six  weeks'  leave  of 
absence  to  attend  summer  school  at  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  "on  her  return  she  be  elected  Superintendent  of 
Nurses."  This  recommendation  was  approved  and  Miss  Andell  was 
thereafter  listed  as  Director  in  the  Medical  College  catalogue  and 
Superintendent  in  the  Roper  Hospital  reports. 

Miss  Andell's  first  report  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was 
dated  September  1,  1924.  It  showed  the  status  of  the  school: 

Students    50 

Seniors — 15 

Juniors — 18 

Freshmen — 17 
Staff— (Graduates)      14. 

Accreditation  of  schools  of  nursing  began  in  1923.  The  Committee 
on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,  a  group  representing  six  national 
organizations  and  the  leading  health  agencies,  made  a  survey  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  Medical  College  school  appeared 
to  need  upgrading  in  all  areas. 

Hospital  accreditation  was  also  important  both  to  patient  care  and 
to  the  status  of  schools  of  nursing.  An  unsigned  paper,  but  in  Miss 
Andell's  handwriting,  written  in  1926  states  that  Roper  Hospital — ■ 
"is  recognized  as  a  Class  A  institution  by  the  leading  medical  associa- 
tions of  this  country.  The  fundamental  principle  is  that  nothing  is 
too  good  for  the  sick." 
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Another  1926  note  indicates  that  on  May  20  the  Duke  Endowment 
granted  $40,933.50  to  Roper  Hospital.  Certain  of  these  funds  were 
applied  to  the  employment  of  the  first  graduate  head  nurses.  Student 
responsibilities  were  therefore  lessened. 

In  1927,  Miss  Meyeral  Engelberg,  B.  S.,  R.  N.,  was  employed  as 
Assistant  Director  of  Nursing.  In  conference  with  her,  Miss  Engel- 
berg states  that  she  spent  one  year  trying  to  create  a  clean,  orderly 
place  in  the  hospital  for  student  learning,  after  which  she  succeeded 
Miss  Martha  Erdman  as  Instructor  of  Nurses  in  1927. 

Miss  Engelberg  developed  a  procedure  book  which  supplanted  a 
previous  set  of  "Standing  Orders  and  Routine  Methods  for  the  Care 
of  Patients  at  Roper  Hospital."  Both  publications  were  useful  but  the 
procedure  book  outlined  in  detail  about  150  procedures  with  specific 
reference  to  nursing  care.  This  aided  Miss  Engelberg  as  she  brought 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Nursing  courses  in  line  with  the  Standard 
Curriculum  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  published 
in  1927. 

Also  to  Miss  Engelberg's  credit — a  library  of  fiction  and  non-fiction 
was  begun.  There  was  no  money  budgeted  for  this  purpose  but  an 
extra  text  or  reference  book  was  ordered  when  textbooks  were  or- 
dered for  the  incoming  classes.  Also  faculty  members  and  friends 
contributed  new  and  used  books,  especially  fiction.  Certain  of  the 
books  were  not  especially  desirable  for  a  student  nurse  library  but  it 
was  not  wise  to  "look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth."  One  such  book  was 
"The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse."  The  book  collection  was  housed  in  two 
handsome  antique  book  cases  in  niches  beside  the  hand  carved  fire- 
place in  the  living  room  of  the  R.  A.  Kinloch  Nurses'  Home,  better 
known  as  Main  Home. 

In  the  curriculum  area  Miss  Engelberg  started  a  "Journal  Club" 
for  the  study  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  Little  groups  of 
students  purchased  copies  and  shared  them  in  preparation  for  reading 
and  discussion  of  the  timely  articles.  This  "Club"  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  prescribed  course  in  Professional  Adjustments  when  the  Na- 
tional League  Curriculum  Guide  was  revised  in  1937. 

In  1933  the  State  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  requested  an  affilia- 
tion for  "senior  subjects."  A  simple  contract  was  made  so  that  each 
summer  five  to  ten  students  arrived  to  join  in  all  senior  classes  and 
activities.  Miss  Engelberg  not  only  had  to  see  that  these  students 
were  oriented  to  their  new  environment,  but  she  also  carried  on  the 
three  year  program  for  the  entire  student  body. 

The  Medical  College  student  nurses  benefited  by  the  association 
with  the  affiliates  who  showed  an  understanding  of  people  based  on 
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their  two  years  of  experience  with  State  Hospital  patients.  Miss 
Beulah  Gardner,  Director  of  Nurses  at  State  Hospital,  taught  by 
example  as  she  graced  the  wards  at  State  Hospital  and  the  students 
had  caught  on. 

Also  in  1933  when  the  United  States  was  struggling  to  recover 
from  the  depression,  Miss  Andell  presented  a  paper  to  the  alumnae 
in  which  she  stated  that  there  were  too  many  nurses.  Positions  were 
not  open  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  20,000  nurses  who  had  been 
graduated  that  year.  Positions  open  were  poorly  paid.  Miss  Andell 
therefore  recommended  consideration  of  a  four  year  high  school 
requirement  for  admission  to  South  Carolina  schools  of  nursing 
instead  of  the  three  year  requirement,  which  was  lower  than  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  She  also  recommended  an  eight  hour  day  to 
create  more  positions.  The  existing  ten  hour  day  and  twelve  hour 
night  were  customary  at  Roper  Hospital.  Neither  plan  went  into 
operation  for  several  years.  Her  vision  was  ahead  of  her  time. 

The  school  had  grown  rapidly  with  about  a  75%  increase  since 
Miss  L.  B.  Jones'  report  in  1919.  Housing  for  students  and  staff  was 
limited  despite  the  acquisition  of  five  annexes.  Miss  Andell  reported 
in  1935  as  follows : 

Beds  for         Beds  for 
Home  Students         Graduates        Needed 

Main    51  2 

Annex  A     27  2 

Annex  B     0  8 

Annex  C     0  6 

Annex  D    6  11 

Night  Quarters    14  3 

Annex    .  .  7 

98  32  7 

Mr.  F.  O.  Bates  had  given  an  estimate  for  needed  beds  in  order  to 
accept  105  students  and  initiate  an  eight  hour  day.  The  Annexes  had 
been  acquired  on  the  property  opposite  the  Main  Home.  Annex  F 
was  acquired  later  on  the  same  property  area  but  adjoining  the  old 
Yacht  Basin  now  a  little  left  over  tidal  lake.  About  ten  additional 
students  were  assigned  to  Annex  F  but  the  eight  hour  day  did  not 
come. 

Throughout  the  1919-1937  era  Roper  Hospital  celebrated  Hospital 
Day  on   May   12th — Florence   Nightingale's  birthday.   Exhibits   and 
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demonstrations  were  given  to  the  public  as  they  attended  an  open 
house.  The  classroom,  in  the  basement  on  the  corner  of  Lucas  (Barre) 
and  Calhoun  Streets,  was  especially  interesting  when  Miss  Engelberg 
and  her  students  displayed  articles  for  patient  care.  Costs  astonished 
the  public — $1.55  for  one  hot  water  bottle.  (In  1969  the  cost  was 
$3.95  plus  4%  tax. ) 

In  reviewing  the  graduates  of  this  period  we  find  five  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  and  are  still  actively  serving  in  nurs- 
ing. Four  are  still  in  the  Charleston  community. 

Miss  Blanche  Baxter,  '26,  was  the  Editor  of  the  Alumnae  Scope 
from  1933-1940.  This  publication  was  the  only  means  of  communicat- 
ing school  and  hospital  activities  to  all  graduates.  (The  School  of 
Nursing  was  not  included  in  the  Medical  College  Bulletin  until  1950.) 
Miss  Baxter  served  as  Operating  Room  Supervisor  in  the  Riverside 
Pavilion  for  many  years.  She  is  now  an  industrial  nurse  in  Savannah. 

Miss  Irene  Dixon,  '26,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  grad- 
uate of  the  school  and  a  special  place  is  given  her  in  Chapter  XL  She 
has  served  Roper  Hospital  continuously  since  1926. 

Miss  Fredricka  Lillienthal,  '29,  serves  as  the  first  Director  of  the 
Associate  Degree  program  at  the  Baptist  College  School  of  Nursing 
established  in  1967.  Miss  Lillienthal's  example  in  preparing  for  her 
responsibilities  exceeds  any  graduate  on  record.  She  has  her  Master 
of  Arts  degree  from  Columbia  University  in  the  field  of  Nursing 
Education  and  has  earned  credits  toward  her  doctorate. 

Miss  Agnes  Duncan,  '32,  was  honored  in  1957  for  her  twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  service  as  "Chief"  of  the  Pediatric  Nursing 
Department  of  Roper  Hospital.  She  has  taught  students  both  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  and  in  the  Roper  Hospital 
School  of  Practical  Nursing.  Many  an  intern  has  also  learned  practical 
pediatrics  from  Miss  Duncan.  Her  big  plea  is,  "In  pediatrics  you 
have  to  be  mothers  as  well  as  nurses  to  these  babies."  All  parents  who 
know  her  want  their  children  taken  care  of  by  Miss  Duncan  when 
sickness  strikes. 

Miss  Dorothy  Podmore,  '35,  was  also  honored  in  1960  for  twenty 
years  of  faithful  service  in  the  Roper  Hospital  Obsterical  Department. 
She  was  spoken  of  as  loyal  and  to  be  depended  upon.  Miss  Podmore 
also  taught  Obstetrical  Nursing  to  the  students  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  for  several  years. 

The  combined  efforts  of  Miss  Andell,  Director  of  Nurses ;  Miss 
Irene  Dixon,  Assistant  Director;  and  Miss  Engelberg,  Instructor, 
along  with  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  dedicated  supervisors  had 
brought  appreciable  results  as  this  era  drew  toward  an  end.  Records 
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were  detailed  and  kept  in  a  folder  for  each  student.  Quantitative 
reports  showed  836  hours  of  class  for  each  student  with  her  grade 
and  the  instructor  recorded.  Also  on  the  qualitative  side,  a  concise 
personality  evaluation  was  given  which  proved  invaluable  in  complet- 
ing recommendations  in  later  years  when  graduates  applied  for  con- 
tinued education  or  positions  throughout  the  country. 

Interdependence  continued  and  the  school  still  had  two  masters. 
Roper  Hospital  depended  heavily  upon  student  nurse  service.  It  also 
depended  on  the  Medical  College  for  technical  laboratory  service  and 
certain  help  from  the  medical  students.  The  Medical  College  depended 
on  Roper  Hospital  as  a  laboratory  for  its  students  in  Medicine,  Phar- 
macy and  Nursing.  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  Dean  of  the  Medical  College, 
assigned  the  doctors  who  were  to  lecture  to  student  nurses.  The  Chiefs 
of  the  various  clinical  services  were  often  lecturers  but  they  expected 
to  be  physicians  to  all  students  if  they  became  ill. 

The  teaching  load  was  increasing  as  the  student  admissions  in- 
creased. There  was  no  secretarial  help  for  the  School  of  Nursing. 
A  nimble-fingered  supervisor  might  type  a  letter  for  the  Director. 
If  confidential  messages  were  to  be  typed,  the  secretary  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  was  called  upon. 

Miss  Engelberg  kept  all  student  records  in  long  hand.  She  had 
introduced  Public  Health  Nursing  concepts  into  the  curriculum  and 
became  personally  interested  in  that  field.  She  resigned  in  1937  to 
enter  the  field  of  Public  Health.  But  her  contribution  was  lasting — 
her  students  still  speak  of  her  as  a  "wonderful  teacher." 

Of  necessity  a  new  instructor  had  to  be  found.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional help  with  the  teaching  load  was  made  clear  when  Miss  Engel- 
berg resigned.  The  Medical  College  authorized  Miss  Andell  to  employ 
an  Educational  Director  as  well  as  an  Instructor. 
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CHAPTER  V 


An  Education  Department  Emerges 
1937-1942 

The  position  of  Educational  Director  was  offered  to  me,  effective 
September  1,  1937. 

The  duties  of  the  Educational  Director  were  of  a  dual  nature.  The 
student  nurse  program  of  classes  was  to  be  under  my  direction  but 
I  was  also  to  establish  a  "graduate  program"  to  expand  opportun- 
ities for  student  education.  Tbe  ward  assignments  were  made  by  the 
Director  of  Nurses  and  her  assistants.  Correlation  of  classes  and  ward 
assignments  was  not  a  reality. 

On  arrival  in  Charleston,  I  was  directed  to  my  quarters  by  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mae  Hussey.  My  room  and  adjoining  bath,  with 
twelve  foot  ceilings,  in  the  R.  A.  Kinloch  Home  were  attractive.  The 
hand  carved  woodwork  in  the  hall,  where  a  beautiful  circular  staircase 
led  to  student  quarters,  had  placed  this  home  on  the  Charleston  tour- 
ists' list.  It  was  originally  a  private  dwelling — the  Lucas  mansion. 
Now  it  housed  fifty  students  as  well  as  the  Director  of  Nursing  and 
me. 

While  I  was  coming  to  realize  that  this  would  be  home,  Miss  Andell 
appeared.  Her  gracious  manner  and  friendly  smile  set  the  stage  for 
thirty  one  years  of  professional  and  later  personal  friendship. 

Miss  Andell  took  me  on  an  orientation  tour  of  Roper  Hospital.  The 
warmth  and  friendliness  of  the  graduates  and  students  was  marked 
and  considerably  less  formal  than  I  had  experienced  previously. 
In  fact,  I  was  startled  when  Mr.  Bates,  the  Hospital  Superintendent, 
laughingly  greeted  me  as  a  "Damyankee."  The  hospital  wards  were 
crowded  but  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  calm  which  conveyed  patient 
satisfaction.  The  Head  Nurse  could  look  out  over  the  open  wards  of 
forty  to  fifty  patients,  from  her  centrally  located  desk.  An  experienced 
eye  caught  changes  in  a  patient's  condition.  The  Head  Nurse  could 
act  promptly  along  with  her  student  assistants  who  learned  how  to 
handle  emergencies. 

[32] 
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When  the  tour  of  the  hospital  and  the  student  quarters  was  over  I 
wondered  when  I'd  meet  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  College  but  I 
thought  this  would  come  by  appointment.  Not  so — at  the  Convocation 
all  new  faculty  members  of  the  Medical  College  were  introduced  but 
other  than  the  student  nurses  sitting  in  the  back  rows  there  was  no 
recognition  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  Now  I  knew  who  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  was,  so  I  introduced  myself  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity and  he  was  very  pleasant.   (See  Chapter  NI.) 

My  first  question  to  Miss  Andell  after  orientation  was,  "Where  is 
my  office  ?"  I  saw  a  little  puzzled  expression.  Miss  Engelberg  had  had 
her  desk  in  the  large  hospital  basement  classroom  and  she  also  worked 
many  "extra"  hours  in  her  room.  Miss  Andell  said,  "I  have  something 
in  mind  and  I'll  show  you  later." 

There  was  a  little  room  in  the  Main  Home  where  furniture  was 
stored  almost  to  the  twelve  foot  ceiling.  I  noted  scurrying  about  and 
asked  Mrs.  Hussey  what  was  going  on.  "Oh,  dear,  didn't  ya  know, 
that's  to  be  your  office." 

From  then  on  this  was  headquarters,  referred  to  as  the  Education 
Office.  The  Instructor  and  I  were  called  the  Education  Department 
of  Roper  Hospital. 

The  Instructor  was  due  to  arrive  a  few  days  later  to  teach  Nursing 
Arts— then  called  Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing.  But  instead 
she  wrote  that  she  had  fallen  heir  to  some  money  and  was  going  to 
college. 

A  new  class  was  due  that  week.  The  announced  program  had  to 
go  on.  With  the  valued  help  of  Miss  Jessie  Jervey,  '26,  Medical 
Supervisor,  I  began  teaching  Practical  Nursing.  I  presented  the 
principles  and  Miss  Jervey  kept  the  class  and  me  informed  of  Roper 
Hospital  methods  until  Miss  Carolyn  McLean  came  as  Instructor  in 
late  October. 

Tiding  over  the  need  and  associating  with  the  ward  personnel  gave 
a  lasting  feeling  of  togetherness  of  Nursing  Service  and  Nursing 
Education.  Soon  we  began  our  Graduate  Staff  Nurse  program.  We 
met  weekly  at  seven  P.  M.  The  day  nurses  met  on  Monday  and  the 
night  nurses  got  a  repeat  session  on  Tuesday.  The  pronoun  "we"  was 
used  by  the  Staff  as  our  efforts  continued.  A  first  effort  was  to  outline 

our  responsibilities  under  the  heading  of  "Duties  of ."  The 

lists  were  forerunners  of  job  descriptions  and  served  to  orient  new 
personnel.  Student  nurses  often  had  to  relieve  graduates  and  they 
found  our  outline  of  duties  helpful. 

The  graduates  ate  together  in  the  dining  room  where  tables  for 
eight  allowed  us  to  visit  and  perhaps  too  often  to  talk  shop.  As  we 
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Student    nurses    and    medical    students    share    learning    experiences 
in  a  Roper  Medical  Ward 


compared  duties,  new  ideas  dawned  and  were  shared.  Head  nurses 
found  more  efficient  ways  to  guide  students.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
we  knew  that  the  Medical  College  motto — Auget  Largiendo — means 
that  one  grows  by  sharing.  But  the  graduate  staff  practiced  it. 

One  duty  was  especially  intriguing — "Wednesday — burn  beds." 
Each  Wednesday  all  other  assignments  were  delayed  as  the  nurses 
made  way  for  the  orderly  who  came  with  blow  torch  in  hand  and 
singed  the  iron  bed  springs  and  joints  in  the  white  iron  bedsteads. 
Vermin,  especially  bedbugs,  were  constantly  being  brought  into  the 
wards  by  visitors. 

Other  vermin,  marsh  rats  cavorted  at  night  to  the  terror  of  the 
student  nurses  who  covered  the  night  hours  with  just  one  hospital 
supervisor  to  turn  to.  Instruction  for  getting  traps  was  a  PRN  duty. 

The  traps,  of  course,  were  for  the  rats — not  the  supervisor.  But 
students  did  listen  for  the  rattling  of  keys  which  heralded  the  nightly 
supervisory  visits.  One  student  who  feared  authority  put  sugar  on 
the  steps  so  that  the  supervisor's  gritty  step  foretold  her  coming. 

As  the  Graduate  Staff  Education  program  grew,  programs  included 
all  new  methods  at  Roper  Hospital,  all  new  class  content  for  students 
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and  we  even  found  a  few  minutes  for  current  events.  Programs  were 
held  on  a  conference  basis. 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  published  an  article,  at  our 
request  in  1939,  called,  "A  Staff  Nurse  Program,"  and  in  1942  we 
prepared  an  article  at  their  request  called,  "Our  Staff  Nurse  Program 
Continues."  19,  20. 

While  the  Staff  studied  trends  together,  the  value  of  accreditation 
of  the  school  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  became 
an  objective.  The  cost  would  be  $300.00.  The  requirements  were 
within  our  reach  for  the  students  were  doing  well  on  licensing  exam- 
inations. We  stood  at  the  "top  of  the  State." 

The  Graduate  Staff  sought  funds  and  stimulated  interest.  Roper 
Hospital  promised  us  $125.00  The  Alumnae  Association  promised 
$50.00.  To  raise  the  remaining  funds,  the  staff  put  on  an  hilarious  play 
called,  "A  Poor  Married  Man."  The  anesthetists  helped  with  the 
scenery,  the  doctors  loaned  us  clothes  and  it  was  said,  "Everybody 
came."  We  raised  $101.83.  Now  we  had  $326.83  to  pay  the  accredita- 
tion fee. 

Questionnaires  were  obtained  from  the  National  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education.  A  part  time  secretary  was  employed  for  the  Education 
Office  to  assist  with  final  typing.  Though  a  pencilled  completed  ques- 
tionnaire remains  in  the  files,  the  typed  copy  remains  incomplete. 
World  War  II  had  begun  and  the  Graduate  Staff  program  of  necessity 
was  directed  toward  emergency  measures. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  acted  immediately  with 
Roper  Hospital  to  plan  for  emergencies.  In  addition  to  local  plans 
the  American  Red  Cross  had  served  as  a  reserve  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  providing  nurses  for  war  service  since  1909.  Many  of  us 
belonged  to  the  ARCNS  and  were  subject  to  call  in  case  of  war. 
Little  by  little  graduates  felt  they  should  enlist.  Patient  coverage  was 
threatened  and  student  education  was  not  assured  locally  or  nationally. 

Student  health  was  supervised  by  the  administrative  office  but  the 
Education  Department  assisted  with  an  immunization  program  headed 
by  Dr.  J.  I.  Waring.  Typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  inoculations  were 
given  to  all  student  nurses.  Tuberculin  tests  were  given  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Smith. 

While  we  were  in  a  waiting  stage  we  tried  to  put  our  educational 
house  in  order.  Annual  reports  begun  in  1938  were  kept  up  to  date 
giving  statistical  data  for  the  school  and  offering  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 
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The  library  had  expanded  from  327  to  417  books.  Several  of  the 
gift  books  were  sent  to  the  Medical  College  library  for  evaluation. 
One — "The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,"  was  thus  eliminated  without 
hurting  anyone's  feelings. 

The  total  class  hours  taught  by  the  doctors  and  the  Education 
Department  in  1942  were  875  per  student.  Clinical  teaching  con- 
sisted of  morning  conferences  of  about  15  minutes  and  individual 
"catch-as-catch-can"  conferences  by  head  nurses  with  students  at 
the  bedside. 

Further  review  of  our  annual  reports  show  that  student  fees  had 
increased  from  $29.75  in  1937  to  $105.00  in  1942.  These  fees 
covered  uniforms,  textbooks,  scissors  and  student  activity  fees.  Tui- 
tion was  "free"  in  exchange  for  three  years  of  ten  hour  day  and/or 
twelve  hour  night  duty.  A  ten  hour  night  was  worked  out  toward 
the  end  of  this  era  however.  The  shifting  personnel  necessary  to 
initiate  a  ten  hour  night  duty  led  to  an  interim  tour  of  3-11  P.M. 
duty. 

Two  hours  of  class  might  be  allowed  out  of  7  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  duty. 
Additional  class  hours  came  out  of  the  student's  off  duty  time.  The 
3-11  P.M.  nurses  often  came  on  duty  early  to  compensate  for  interrup- 
tions in  duty  for  class.  Night  nurses  attended  class  as  posted  with  no 
compensatory  time.  (What  were  we  thinking  of  in  the  name  of  edu- 
cation ?  We  were  seeing  these  students  as  considerably  better  off  than 
we  had  been  at  their  level  of  development.) 

There  was  a  trend  toward  giving  all  possible  classes  in  the  first 
year  when  the  student  "doesn't  know  how  to  do  anything  anyway." 
The  demand  for  student  service  was  such  that  one  member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  came  to  my  office  to  complain  that  a  ten 
hour  senior  course  had  been  increased  to  eleven  hours.  He  said, 
"With  thirty  seniors  in  the  class  you  have  deprived  the  patients  of 
thirty  hours  of  nursing  service." 

Such  were  the  beliefs  that  made  it  difficult  to  increase  the  class  hours, 
especially  by  the  doctors  who  had  private  practices.  In  all  fairness,  the 
doctors  who  taught  were  cooperative,  friendly  and  really  willing  to 
help.  But  one  doctor  expressed  a  real  problem,  "There  is  no  salary 
for  teaching  nurses  and  if  the  time  comes  when  I  have  to  decide 
between  nurses'  classes  and  my  patients,  the  patients  will  come  first." 

Here  lay  the  problem.  Throughout  the  country  emphasis  was  grow- 
ing on  the  necessity  for  nurses  to  teach  Nursing.  Many  doctors 
resented  nurses  taking  over  their  previous  province.  But,  students  had 
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to  be  assured  of  content  both  for  practice  and  for  licensure.  The  doc- 
tors did  not  have  time  to  do  the  job. 

We  found  things  a  bit  easier  when  we  made  a  6'  by  4'  poster  show- 
ing the  three  year  plan  for  classes.  When  we  asked  the  doctors  to 
teach  and  showed  them  our  program,  an  awareness  of  the  load  carried 
by  the  Education  Department  was  better  understood.  Subsequently, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  doctors  to  blame  the  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners  for  their  requirements. 

Students  and  graduates  realized  the  need  for  more  and  more  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  study  now  called  "continued  education."  Miss 
Engelberg's  Journal  Club  had  grown  into  a  thirty  hour  course  in 
Professional  Adjustments.  Content  included  fields  open  to  graduates 
and  how  to  prepare  for  professional  growth. 

Several  graduates  began  taking  courses  at  the  College  of  Charleston 
and  at  Murray  Vocational  High  School  in  the  evening.  Several  left 
to  undertake  a  full  college  program.  However,  there  was  no  program 
available  in  Charleston  leading  to  the  earning  of  a  degree  while  a 
nurse  was  employed.  Requests  and  recommendations  to  neighboring 
colleges  were  to  no  avail. 

Recommendations  to  the  administration  had  included  not  only  the 
need  for  psychiatric  nursing  and  for  more  instructors  but  classroom 
space  had  become  far  too  limited  for  the  increased  school  enrollment. 
The  Nursing  Arts  classroom  in  the  basement  of  Roper  Hospital  had 
been  available  to  us  exclusively.  There  was  a  second  classroom  which 
we  used  at  times  but  despite  posted  schedules  if  the  doctors  wanted  to 
give  a  demonstration  there,  we  simply  had  to  take  the  students  some- 
where else. 

By  1942  classes  were  being  held  in  any  conference  space  that  could 
be  assigned.  Ancillary  workers  were  being  given  courses  as  Volunteer 
Red  Cross  Aides.  Hospital  aides,  sponsored  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  were  receiving  a  six  weeks  course  which  necessitated 
their  sharing  Education  Department  equipment.  A  National  Youth 
Association  group  was  also  taught  to  do  nursing  care  on  a  practical 
nurse  level.  The  Education  Department  was  teaching  student  nurses, 
cooperating  with  the  ancillary  workers  and  answering  "black  out" 
drills  and  real  emergency  calls  as  the  summer  of  1942  approached. 
An  example  of  the  latter  was  in  caring  for  patients  from  a  Merchant 
Marine  vessel  torpedoed  off  our  coast. 

Further  tragedy  struck  Charleston  in  the  form  of  a  poliomyelitis 
epidemic.  The   School  of  Nursing  was  shocked  and  grieved  when 
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Dorothy  Smoak,  a  student  nurse,  died  of  polio,  July  24,  1942.  She 
is  the  only  known  student  in  the  history  of  the  school  to  have  died  of 
disease.  She  was  on  vacation  when  she  contracted  her  infection  and 
no  one  knew  the  source. 

Delayed  accreditation  of  the  school,  poliomyelitis,  a  steady  loss  of 
the  Graduate  Staff  to  military  assignments  and  war  threats  along  the 
coast  left  Roper  Hospital  nursing  service  and  the  school  badly  threat- 
ened. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Those  War  Years 
1942-1945 


World  War  II  sapped  the  strength  of  the  already  overworked 
hospital  staffs  throughout  the  country.  Roper  Hospital  was  no  excep- 
tion. Recruitment  of  all  possible  students  appeared  to  be  a  possibility 
for  caring  for  patients  in  civilian  hospitals  but  instructors  were  at  a 
premium. 

Miss  Fern  Coy  succeeded  me  as  Educational  Director  in  late  1942 
when  I  was  called  to  active  duty  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Due  to 
illness,  she  resigned  in  1944.  She  is  remembered  as  a  lovely  person 
and  a  good  teacher.  Her  stay  was  too  short  and  her  duties  too  numer- 
ous for  the  writing  of  annual  reports.  Records  of  the  war  years  do 
not  do  justice  to  those  who  carried  on  in  either  education  or  service 
areas. 

Miss  Louise  Bates,  '40,  assisted  by  Miss  Sara  Dilworth,  '40,  carried 
the  educational  responsibilities  both  in  teaching  Nursing  Arts  and  in 
planning  the  entire  program  from  the  time  of  Miss  Coy's  resignation 
in  1944  through  1945. 

Federal  aid  to  education  was  not  popular  throughout  the  South. 
However  when  the  Bolton  Act  was  passed  in  1943,  establishing  the 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps,  the  Medical  College  and  Roper  Hospital  jumped 
at  the  chance  for  assistance.  Students  also  were  attracted  not  only 
by  an  opportunity  to  meet  war  needs  but  by  the  financial  assistance 
offered. 

A  stipend  of  $15.00  per  month  was  offered  for  the  first  nine  months. 
Twenty  dollars  per  month  was  given  for  the  next  21  months.  The 
last  six  months,  $30.00  per  month  was  given  along  with  an  opportun- 
ity for  study  in  a  selected  institution  for  the  enrichment  of  experience. 

The  average  number  of  students  per  year  from  1943-1945  was  166. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  this  group  accepted  Cadet  Corps  funds.  Five 
percent  financed  themselves  since  they  and  their  parents  were  opposed 
to  accepting  public  funds. 
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The  Hospital  was  reimbursed  for  the  maintenance  of  students  and 
for  certain  instructional  costs.  Records  do  not  show  just  how  the 
Medical  College  and  Roper  Hospital  worked  this  out.  Their  inter- 
dependence is  evidenced  in  reports  required  by  the  Cadet  Corps. 
Fortunately  the  Cadet  Corps  had  provided  two  secretaries  for  the 
Director  of  Nursing.  The  Education  Office  was  spared  the  compilation 
of  the  elaborate  reports. 

The  war  years  were  complicated  by  many  other  problems  such  as 
the  tremendous  population  growth.  Increased  demands  of  hospitaliza- 
tion had  to  be  dealt  with.  Also  geriatrics  was  emerging  as  a  special 
field.  The  care  of  the  increasing  number  of  aged  affected  hospitals. 
There  was  little  longtime  planning  for  the  care  of  the  aged.  Additional 
problems  came  with  scientific  discoveries,  necessitating  the  teaching  of 
new  procedures.  Also  hospitals  were  springing  up  in  mushroom 
fashion  throughout  the  country  with  little  anticipation  as  to  where 
the  nurses  were  coming  from.  Many  nurses  left  Charleston  to  serve 
in  newer  and  "greener"  fields. 

Problems  in  the  School  of  Nursing  arose  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
instructors  and  subsequently  State  Board  failures  were  very  high. 

A  service  flag  prepared  by  the  alumnae  showed  83  stars,  one  for 
each  graduate  in  military  service.  The  Graduate  Staff  at  Roper 
Hospital  was  at  the  breaking  point  by  VE  Day  in  1945. 

The  position  of  Educational  Director  had  been  held  for  me.  A 
steady  correspondence  with  Miss  Andell  had  kept  me  aware  of  many 
developments  not  recorded  in  reports. 

Living  conditions  at  Roper  Hospital  were  inadequate  for  the  166 
students  enrolled.  The  Charleston  Orphan  House,  then  located  where 
Sears'  parking  lot  is  today,  was  used  for  the  "overflow." 

To  coordinate  student  living,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ritter  had  been  em- 
ployed as  an  evening  Housemother.  She  enjoyed  the  students  and  did 
many  nice  things  to  create  a  homelike  atmosphere.  Flowers  were 
almost  always  in  her  hand  as  she  came  to  work.  She  did  all  she  could 
to  disguise  areas  where  paint  and  repairs  were  needed. 

Dr.  Josiah  Smith,  Chief  of  Ophthalmology,  was  devoted  to  the 
students.  He  presented  them  with  $25.00  at  Christmas  for  improve- 
ments in  the  homes.  He  also  encouraged  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
to  establish  better  maintenance  in  the  student  quarters. 

Miss  Andell  wrote  that  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Lynch  had  become  full 
time  Dean  of  the  Medical  College  in   1943  to  succeed  Dr.   Robert 
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Wilson.  Dr.  Wilson  had  been  part  time  Dean  for  many  years  and 
was  held  in  very  high  regard  as  a  gentleman,  physician  and  leader  in 
medical  affairs.    (See  Chapter  XI.) 

The  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  had  not  played  a 
major  role  in  the  history  of  the  college  even  though  Dr.  Lynch  had 
recommended  that  it  be  placed  in  the  institution  of  higher  learning 
back  in  1918.  Now,  in  1943,  Dr.  Lynch  began  to  size  up  possibilities 
for  nursing  as  he  began  an  expansion  program  for  the  Medical  Col- 
lege. A  (teaching)  hospital  appeared  in  the  planning  phase.  Nurses 
would  be  needed.  He  placed  Nursing  on  an  agenda  for  consideration 
of  faculty  academic  titles.  He  also  envisioned  a  school  building  and  a 
degree  granting  program  for  nurses.  The  time  was  not  ripe  in  these 
war  years  for  action. 

Student  reflection  upon  these  days  is  presented  in  their  annual  Trcs 
Anni  (Three  Years).  This  was  the  first  annual  ever  published  by  the 
Student  Government  Association,  and  it  covers  the  years  1943  to 
1946.  It  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Miss  Marguerite  Andell,  Direc- 
tor of  Nursing,  who  among  other  attributes  "has  made  each  of  us 
realize  more  fully  the  true  meaning  of  our  profession." 

This  first  annual  pictures  the  Cadet  Corps  nurses  in  their  smart 
gray  uniform  suits  with  red  epaulets.  This  was  for  formal  wear.  Also 
pictured  are  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at  Roper  Hospital,  the 
Training  School  Committee,  the  Graduate  Staff  nurses  and  the  Roper 
Hospital  and  College  buildings.  It  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  things 
as  they  appeared  in  this  era. 

The  Student  Government  had  elected  officers.  The  Treasurer  col- 
lected $5.00  which  the  students  used  at  their  discretion  for  recreation. 
This  was  the  main  decision  allowed  the  students  and  any  disciplinary 
problems  were  handled  by  the  faculty  in  part  but  final  decision  rested 
with  the  Training  School  Committee. 

The  students  were  happy,  if  their  reflections  in  the  annual  are  an 
indication.  They  were  also  an  idealistic  group  who  had  begun  to 
recognize  that  the  Medical  College  was  bringing  them  opportunities. 
To  quote  the  Tres  Anni  again,  "If  we  catch  the  spirit  that  the  Medical 
College  offers,  we  can  go  forth  to  meet  the  future  with  courage  and 
faith." 

The  Medical  College  was  also  being  appreciated  in  1945  when  the 
alumnae  changed  their  name  from  the  Roper  Hospital  Alumnae 
Association  to  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
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Despite  names  and  tributes,  interdependence  continued  between  the 
Medical  College  and  Roper  Hospital.  The  College  still  needed  the 
clinical  areas  for  laboratory  experience  for  its  students.  Roper  needed 
the  students  for  service.  In  the  higher  echelons  the  doctors  were  needed 
as  instructors  and  they  needed  the  hospital  for  their  patients.  But 
changes  were  needed  and  they  began  to  come  fast  with  the  close  of 
World  War  II. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Resignations,  Reorganization 

and  Expansisn 

1946-1949 

The  year  1946  dawned  with  hope  to  the  administration  of  Roper 
Hospital.  The  war  was  over  and  it  was  said,  "Many  nurses  will  re- 
turn." However,  during  1946  there  were  72  resignations  and  a  few 
less  replacements.  I  returned  to  a  war  weary  group  of  devoted  civilian 
workers  who  had  not  experienced  the  "glories  of  war." 

Fatigue  was  a  factor  in  resignation  but  also  South  Carolina  salaries 
were  low.  Many  nurses  were  attracted  to  greener  pastures  in  other 
states  and  the  Veteran's  Administration  offered  special  appeal  with 
its  high  salaries  and  offers  for  continued  education.  We  not  only  lost 
our  own  graduates  but  the  total  South  Carolina  source  was  reduced. 

The  Graduate  Staff  reorganized  and  through  its  conferences  sought 
steps  to  improve  conditions  in  the  clinical  areas  for  the  patients,  the 
student  nurses  and  themselves. 

A  document  was  sent  to  Mr.  F.  O.  Bates,  Superintendent,  listing 
problems  and  offering  possible  solutions.  We  requested  that  a  copy 
of  the  recommendations  be  forwarded  to  the  doctors  indicating  that 
more  could  be  done  for  the  patients  with  better  planning.  For  instance, 
where  the  doctors  expected  the  nurses  to  stand  for  hours  in  attendance 
on  rounds,  we  requested  that  the  graduates  and  students  be  released 
as  soon  as  possible  to  give  patient  care.  This  recommendation  was 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  doctors  but  some  did  not  think  that  we  were 
giving  proper  respect. 

A  suggestion  for  regularly  timed  rounds  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
residents  or  attendants.  Ward  routines  were  expected  to  be  carried 
out  on  time  with  medication  given  on  time.  Yet  ward  visits  offered 
constant  interruption.  The  Graduate  Nurse  Staff  tried  to  understand 
that  the  doctors  also  had  problems.  The  student  nurses  who  carried 
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the  3-11  P.M.  coverage  were  the  ones  who  had  the  most  unfortunate 
load.  They  found  it  hard  to  accept  responsibility  for  doing  treatments 
ordered  after  7  P.M.  when  the  Roper  Rules  stated  that  orders  were 
to  be  given  in  the  late  afternoon.  Day  nurses  due  off  at  7  P.M.  often 
stayed  on  duty  late  in  the  evening  to  complete  orders  given  between 
6  and  7  P.M.  Then  they  hated  to  leave  one  student  to  accept  one  to 
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twenty  four  orders  for  a  newly  admitted  patient.  However  one  hears 
reminiscences  and  frequently  it  is  said,  "I  loved  it."  No  one  could 
deny  that  there  was  real  joy  in  service  but  when  off  duty  hours  came 
there  was  realization  that  the  secretaries  on  Broad  Street  had  more 
money  to  spend  than  the  nurse  who  had  "studied"  for  three  years. 

Despite  the  publicized  shortage  of  nurses  throughout  the  country 
and  the  local  turnover  of  staff,  "New  Roper"  Hospital  opened  in 
1946.  The  marshes  along  Calhoun  Street  had  been  pushed  back  and 
the  handsome  building  rested  on  a  high  landfilled  area  west  of  the 
Thompson  Memorial  building  which  had  been  condemned  for  private 
patients.  Thompson  Memorial  was  given  to  the  nurses  for  a  home 
when  the  private  patients  were  moved  into  the  new  building. 

There  were  beds  for  165  patients  in  the  new  pavilion,  bringing  the 
total  patient  beds  in  the  Roper  Hospital  buildings  to  465.  Additional 
nurses  were  not  available  to  staff  the  building  adequately. 

The  Cadet  Corps  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  student  nurses  were 
required  to  serve  6018  hours  on  the  clinical  areas  and  their  class  hours 
totaled  811  during  the  three  year  program.  The  appeal  of  the  Cadet 
Corps  in  recruitment  was  over. 

On  March  1,  1946  the  University  of  South  Carolina  established  a 
two  year  affiliation  with  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College 
and  Roper  Hospital.  The  program  rounded  out  a  five  year  plan  lead- 
ing to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Nursing  from  the  University. 
These  affiliates  in  their  yellow  uniforms  and  white  organdy  caps  added 
a  bright  spot  to  the  wards  and  a  challenge  in  the  classroom.  Competi- 
tion for  excellence  among  all  students  was  real  and  stimulating.  Miss 
Viana  McCown,  Director  of  the  University  program,  often  visited  the 
school  and  consistently  encouraged  the  highest  standards  of  perform- 
ance in  the  classroom  and  on  the  wards. 

State  Hospital  students  from  Columbia  still  affiliated  for  their 
senior  year  and  in  1946  Mullins  Hospital  was  granted  the  same 
opportunity.  (See  appendix  IV.)  Also  our  neighboring  school  at 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  Hospital  was  permitted  to  send  students  to  any 
scheduled  classes. 

The  Education  Department  was  relieved  when  two  new  instructors 
with  preparation  for  teaching  were  employed.  One  was  to  serve  in  the 
clinical  areas  especially  and  the  other  in  the  classroom.  Also  a  new 
Assistant  Director  with  long  experience  gave  the  school  a  feeling  of 
rebirth.  But,  these  three  new  members  were  among  the  72  who  re- 
signed in  1946.  The  load  was  too  heavy.  They  could  not  face  a  class 
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admitted  in  September  and  another  admitted  in  February  plus  the 
orientation  of  affiliates  in  the  summer. 

The  Cadet  Corps  had  brought  a  requirement  for  an  eight  hour  tour 
of  duty  for  students.  Now  the  graduates  wanted  this  privilege.  Their 
request  was  granted  but  the  shortage  of  nurses  was  proportionately 
increased.  Graduates  worked  many  hours  of  overtime  to  make  the 
privilege  of  an  eight  hour  day  a  reality.  Students  watched  this  struggle 
and  wondered  whether  this  was  the  institution  they  wanted  to  be 
employed  in  some  day. 

Graduates  and  students  still  lived  in  the  nurses'  homes.  Mainte- 
nance was  a  part  of  the  graduates'  salary  and  served  as  free  tuition 
for  students.  Crowding  was  such  that  students  were  assigned  four  to 
a  room.  But  the  students  had  some  choice  of  roommates  and  became 
devoted  friends.  They  also  found  ways  to  have  fun. 

There  was  a  little  blue  book,  "General  Information  and  Regulations 
— Department  of  Nursing  Roper  Hospital  and  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,"  dated  1946. 
Following  were  the  times  allowed  for  fun : 

Third  year  students — 

Six  11  P.M.  leaves  per  month 

10  P.M.  leaves  as  desired 
Second  year  students — 

Five  11  P.M.  leaves  per  month 

10  P.M.  leaves  as  desired 
First  year  students — 

Four  11  P.M.  leaves  per  month 

10  P.M.  leaves  by  permission  of  the  Education  Department 

Preliminary  students — 

One  11  P.M.  leave  Saturday — except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Education  Department 
10  P.M.  leave  Sunday. 

Seniority  was  respected  and  the  young  students  looked  forward  to 
the  earned  additional  privileges.  The  Education  Department  had  to 
check  its  records  for  the  first  year  students  before  granting  privileges 
to  see  that  good  grades  were  recorded.  Special  privileges  were 
requested  by  note  to  which  the  Education  Department  replied  by 
"O.K."  until  someone  thought  that  too  informal,  then  "granted"  or 
"See  me  R.  C."  became  the  type  of  reply. 
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The  blue  book  carried  a  threat,  "In  case  of  misconduct,  insubordina- 
tion or  inefficient  service,  the  student  may  be  suspended  by  the 
hospital  authorities  at  their  discretion." 

Any  major  infractions  were  referred  through  the  hospital  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Bates,  to  the  Training  School  Committee.  The  Dean 
of  the  Medical  College  sat  with  this  body.  Books  of  minutes  of  this 
committee  were  stored  with  the  historical,  confidential  materials.  Un- 
fortunately students  were  not  recorded  as  having  been  given  another 
chance. 

Another  statement  in  regulations  is,  "The  Honor  System  of  the 
Medical  College  is  explained  to  all  preliminary  classes."  This  pre- 
supposed no  supervision  of  examinations,  but  students  were  to  report 
any  cheating. 

The  student  nurses  began  to  request  more  and  more  opportunities 
to  set  up  and  enforce  rules  for  themselves.  The  Honor  System  re- 
quired accused  student  nurses  to  appear  before  a  court  of  medical 
and  pharmacy  students  who  were  usually  older  than  the  student 
nurses  and  effective  decisions  were  not  made. 

A  case  arose  where  the  students  felt  that  a  classmate  needed  to  lie 
disciplined.  They  requested  to  be  allowed  to  handle  the  problem.  The 
Director  was  acquainted  with  the  problem  but  not  with  the  name  of 
the  guilty  party.  After  conference  with  the  Education  Department  the 
Director  gave  consent.  The  student  was  "restricted"  to  quarters  in  her 
off  duty  time  for  a  while  but  she  was  saved  as  a  student  and  helped  by 
her  peers.  Confidence  grew  and  a  good  mutual  respect  developed  for  a 
Student  Government. 

The  Student  Government  published  their  first  manual  in  1946  in  a 
mimeographed  booklet.  Miss  Jane  Murray,  '49,  illustrated  the  man- 
ual. Especially  attractive  was  a  pen  sketch  of  the  cupola  of  "Old 
Roper."  This  tower  was  a  symbol  of  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Charleston. 

Two  faculty  advisors  were  elected  by  students — one  to  attend  each 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Council  and  one  to  attend  the  student  body 
meetings.  The  Training  School  Committee  retained  the  responsibility 
for  disciplinary  decisions  for  on-duty  matters.  They  were  seldom  called 
on  for  off-duty  problems  thereafter.  Self  government  gave  the  students 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  personal  responsibility  as  individuals  within  a 
profession. 

One  of  the  most  effective  efforts  of  the  students  was  a  "Big  Little 
Sister"  plan.  New  students  were  assigned  to  an  older  student  by  Stu- 
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dent  Government  and  The  Big  Sister  met  the  new  student,  took  her  to 
her  room  and  showed  her  around  the  school  area.  The  students  had  a 
bowl  of  cool  punch  in  the  living  room  for  the  parents  who  were  leaving 
their  daughters  at  the  school.  In  fact  the  students  provided  many 
niceties  that  the  faculty  had  no  time  for  as  they  taught  one  class  after 
the  other. 

When  the  "New  Roper"  opened  and  private  patients  vacated  the 
"condemned"  Thompson  Memorial  building,  plans  went  forward  for 
developing  it  into  a  nurses  home.  Actually  there  was  a  lot  of  good 
in  that  building,  but  one  ground  floor  area  was  not  safe  for  patients. 
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That  was  repaired.  The  rooms  with  running  water  in  each  were  as- 
signed to  upper  classmen.  The  Preliminary  students  lived  in  the  Main 
Home  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Director  of  Nursing  and  the 
Education  Department.  Other  students  still  occupied  the  Annexes. 

When  the  Thompson  Memorial  building  was  appropriately  reno- 
vated, a  tea  was  given  for  families  and  friends  of  the  school.  The 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Medical  Society  was  especially  thanked  for 
having  made  drapes,  covered  pillows  and  brought  in  pictures  and  mir- 
rors. The  doctors  had  fun  tramping  through  the  living  room  which 
was  a  converted  series  of  operating  rooms.  One  doctor,  punch  and 
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cookies  in  hand,  observed,  "Well  this  is  my  old  cystoscopy  room."  A 
long  green  runner  hid  the  floor  which  was  wood  here  and  tile  there. 
There  was  really  little  left  to  remind  us  of  surgical  rooms. 

Another  1946  accomplishment  was  a  plan  with  the  College  of 
Charleston  to  supply  an  instructor  for  Sociology  and  Psychology. 
The  College  found  the  instructor,  who  taught  a  total  of  120  hours  for 
which  the  School  of  Nursing  paid  $900.00,  but  no  college  credit  could 
be  earned.  In  conference  with  the  President  of  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton, he  expressed  the  belief  that  nurses  did  not  meet  college  entrance 
standards.  There  was  no  way  at  that  time  to  give  credit  to  many  quali- 
fied student  nurses  which  might  have  helped  them  on  their  way  to  a 
college  education  later. 

By  1947  the  Cadet  Corps  was  being  phased  out  throughout  the 
country.  Tuomey  Hospital  in  Sumter  needed  a  two  months  affiliation 
in  pediatrics  to  complete  Cadet  Corps  requirements.  We  gave  the 
Tuomey  students  this  opportunity  on  request.  (See  appendix  IV.) 
We  took  a  few  at  a  time  so  that  the  students  in  the  home  school  could 
also  meet  requirements.  The  Education  Department  had  the  added 
responsibility  for  orientation  to  the  curriculum.  The  Student  Govern- 
ment took  the  affiliates  under  their  sisterly  wings  for  off-duty  oppor- 
tunities and  lasting  friendships  were  made. 

Student  health  service  was  not  coordinated  in  keeping  with  ac- 
creditable  practice.  Therefore  Miss  Betty  Seawright,  '46,  (an  out- 
standing young  graduate)  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Clinical 
Nursing  within  the  Education  Department  with  dual  responsibility. 
She  was  in  charge  of  student  health  and  also  assisted  with  teaching 
of  Nursing  Arts.  This  position  brought  added  responsibility  to  the 
Edcuation  Department  for  we  were  needed  to  assist  with  physical 
examinations,  immunizations  and  the  keeping  of  records. 

On  August  25,  1957  our  first  prepared,  experienced  and  educa- 
tionally oriented  Instructor  of  Nursing  arrived.  Miss  Virginia  T. 
Holcombe  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  appointee.  She  still  serves  on 
the  faculty  and  a  special  tribute  will  be  given  her  in  Chapter  XI. 

State  developments  in  1947  provided  legal  status  for  Practical 
Nurses.  A  "grandfather  clause"  permitted  experienced  practical 
nurses  to  obtain  licenses  up  to  1952  upon  certification  of  efficiency 
by  two  physicians.  For  other  practical  nurses  a  licensing  examination 
was  required  based  on  a  course  taught  by  a  Registered  Nurse. 

Roper  Hospital  established  its  School  of  Practical  Nursing  in  1948 
and  admitted  eligible  employees  first.  Aides  had  freedom  to  attend 
class  but  remained  on  full  salary  as  they  gained  clinical  experience  in 
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keeping  with  the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  was  written  by  the 
Education  Department  but  all  teaching  was  delegated  to  Miss  Ouida 
Roberts  who  was  appointed  Supervisor  and  Instructor  of  the  school. 
Annex  "F"  was  converted  into  a  school  area  but  the  practical  nurse 
students  lived  out.  Miss  Roberts  worked  with  the  Graduate  Staff 
Nurses  in  developing  a  list  of  procedures  which  might  be  assigned  to 
Practical  Nurses. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  were 
oriented  to  their  relationship  to  Licensed  Practical  Nurses-LPN's.  By 
law  the  LPN  must  work  under  the  direction  of  an  RN  or  a  phy- 
sician. During  student  days  it  was  not  easy  for  students  of  profes- 
sional nursing  to  go  on  the  wards  and  find  that  the  practical  nurse 
group  knew  more  than  they  did.  The  Practical  Nurses  found  it  a 
real  adjustment  to  have  these  same  students  develop  into  Head 
Nurses  to  whom  the  LPN's  were  responsible.  Actually  the  Registered 
Nurses  and  the  student  nurses  were  loath  to  relinquish  the  comfort 
care  to  the  LPN  group.  Making  a  patient  comfortable  was  a  satis- 
fying experience  always. 

Miss  Roberts  was  the  soul  of  wisdom  as  she  introduced  successive 
classes,  both  white  and  colored,  to  the  wards.  Soon  classes  in  the 
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School  of  Practical  Nursing"  were  integrated  and  no  problems  arose 
on  a  basis  of  race. 

Admissions  to  the  professional  program  were  threatened  in  1948 
when  the  public  high  schools  increased  their  programs  from  three 
to  four  years.  (Miss  Andell's  recommendation  of  1933  was  now  in 
effect  but  not  because  there  were  too  many  nurses ;  there  was  a  cry 
for  more  nationally.)  Applicants  would  be  delayed  one  year  by  this 
program  because  a  high  school  diploma  was  required  for  admission  to 
licensing  examinations. 

An  active  recruitment  program  was  initiated.  The  Women's  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Medical  Society  provided  transportation  and  arranged  pro- 
grams in  likely  areas.  As  a  result  the  school  census  did  not  decrease, 
as  anticipated,  but  rather  it  increased  from  107  in  1948  to  124  in 
1949.  Interestingly  the  closing  of  the  Cadet  Corps  plan  in  1948  did 
not  reduce  the  number  of  admissions.  The  faculty  was  not  increased 
at  this  point. 

There  were  national  rumblings  about  an  active  accredition  effort 
by  The  National  League  of  Nursing  Education.  Needs  for  better  cre- 
dentials on  the  part  of  faculty  members  spurred  me  to  begin  a  four 
summer  effort  at  Teachers  College  with  a  Master's  degree  as  an  ob- 
jective. I  choose  Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing  realizing  that 
field  offered  material  not  given  when  I  earned  my  Bachelor's  degree 
in  1932.  I  was  granted  a  month's  vacation  and  two  weeks'  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  study  each  summer.  (1948-1951). 

While  I  was  away  the  first  summer  a  telegram  came  from  Dr. 
Lynch,  Dean  of  the  Medical  College,  announcing  that  Miss  Andell 
would  retire  in  the  fall  of  1948  upon  medical  advice.  Her  responsi- 
bility as  Director  of  Nursing  was  offered  me.  Also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bates,  Superintendent  of  Roper  Hospital,  advised  me  to  apply  for  the 
position  of  Director  of  Nursing  if  I  was  interested.  It  was  the  policy 
of  Roper  Hospital  to  have  employees  apply. 

I  could  never  take  the  place  of  Miss  Andell  in  the  affections  of  her 
students,  but  I  replied  that  if  the  position  was  offered  at  Roper  as 
it  had  been  at  the  college  I  would  assume  the  dual  responsibilities  at 
the  time  that  Miss  Andell  had  to  leave. 

It  was  a  source  of  real  strength  to  the  school  that  Miss  Holcombe 
was  ready  to  assume  the  duties  of  Educational  Director  in  1948. 

In  the  fall  of  1948  the  McClennan  Banks  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing for  Negro  student  nurses  found  it  too  great  a  burden  to  meet  the 
licensing  requirements.  Mrs.  Melvina  Gadsden,  Director  of  Nursing 
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at  McClennan  Banks,  appealed  to  us  for  help  for  three  students  whose 
program  was  incomplete.  South  Carolina  law  prevented  our  taking 
these  students  as  affiliates  in  the  professional  school.  The  three  stu- 
dents had  advanced  beyond  the  Practical  Nurse  School  program.  But, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  commissioners,  we  permitted  the  students  to 
complete  their  clinical  requirements  at  Roper  Hospital.  The  faculty  and 
graduates  gave  individual  help  in  classwork  until  the  students  passed 
State  Board  examinations.  A  school  for  Negro  nurses  was  needed  but 
initiation  of  a  separate  school  was  far  too  expensive. 

Another  venture  in  1948  was  permitting  student  nurses  to  marry. 
They  were  required  to  live  out,  at  their  own  expense.  Their  grades 
must  remain  as  good  or  better  than  before  their  marriage.  Many  stu- 
dents remained  in  the  school  who  would  previously  have  been  lost 
from  the  patient  care  team.  Pregnancy  was  considered  normal  and 
reasonable  leave  was  granted.  Time  was  made  up  in  keeping  with 
the  licensing  requirement  of  1095  days.  If  a  classroom  experience  was 
not  available  the  student  waited  to  return  when  the  time  was  right. 
The  faculty  was  frequently  complimented  for  having  made  marriage 
an  "honorable  estate"  within  the  school.  Many  comments,  though,  in- 
dicated that  this  privilege  should  be  granted  to  seniors  when  the  end 
of  the  course  was  in  sight  before  the  student  began  having  her  family. 

On  July  1,  1948,  Mr.  F.  O.  Bates  was  honored  for  thirty-five  years 
of  service  to  Roper  Hospital.  The  School  of  Nursing  recognized  and 
appreciated  that  Mr.  Bates  had  been  right  there  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  them.  He  had  supported  many  of  the  educational  efforts 
and  also  initiated  a  contribution  of  $300.00  by  Roper  Hospital  toward 
the  student  annual.  (See  Chapter  XI.) 

Accreditation  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  had 
been  delayed  throughout  the  country  by  war  and  its  many  conse- 
quences. In  1948  a  "Temporary  Accreditation  Plan"  was  initiated 
and  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  qualified  with  no 
difficulty.  But  possibilities  for  improvement  were  pointed  out  through- 
out the  country  and  locally. 

The  need  for  additional  health  services  to  Roper  Hospital  per- 
sonnel and  the  students  had  brought  too  heavy  a  load  on  Miss 
Seawright.  Mrs.  Caroleen  Stroupe  Thompson,  '47,  was  appointed  the 
first  full  time  Health  Nurse  to  all  personnel — professional  and  non- 
professional at  Roper  Hospital. 

Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Health  Service 
to  the  School  of  Nursing.  Dr.  Henry  Robertson  and  Dr.  Kelly 
McKee  assisted.  They  were  in  daily  attendance  to  the  students  and 
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Students  meet  on  circular  stairway  of  Main  Nurses'  Home,  1949, 
now  316  Calhoun  Street 


were  greatly  appreciated.  When  surgical  needs  arose  there  was  anoth- 
er team  ready  to  care  for  the  students.  Dr.  William  Prioleau  was 
Chief.  He  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Edward  Parker  and  Dr.  Manly 
Stallworth.  Chiefs  of  the  various  services  were  called  in  as  needs 
arose.  We  could  cite  many  times  when  these  doctors  went  out  of  their 
way  to  give  the  students  skilled  professional  care.  When  surgical 
procedures  were  done  the  families  were  called  and  extended  all 
possible  courtesy.  The  Director  of  Nursing  accompanied  the  student 
to  the  operating  room  and  stayed  to  see  whether  special  nursing  care 
would  be  needed.  Roommates  frequently  were  allowed  to  act  as  pri- 
vate duty  nurses  for  the  first  night  after  surgery.  (The  three  surgeons 
were  concerned  for  the  students'  recreation ;  they  sent  a  gift  of  $100 
each  Christmas  for  the  students'  pleasure.) 

When  Dr.  Lynch  was  granted  the  title  of  President  of  the  Medical 
College  in  1949  he  encouraged  academic  titles  and  promotions  for  as 
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many  of  the  faculty  as  could  qualify.  Criteria  were  not  spelled  out 
and  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  faculty.  The 
full  time  instruction  group  was  given  both  academic  titles  at  the 
college  and  service  titles  at  the  hospital.  There  were  overlapping  areas 
where  supervisors  also  taught  but  little  by  little  confusion  was  cleared 
away  and  the  title  of  Assistant  Instructor  became  appropriate. 

Dr.  Lynch  encouraged  the  Education  Department  and  Director 
of  Nursing  to  participate  in  the  "Survey  to  Measure  Needs  and 
Resources  for  Nursing  in  South  Carolina."  The  state  organiza- 
tions promoted  the  study  and  employed  a  research  expert  from  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  The  Medical  College  was  pointed  out  as  a 
suitable  place  for  a  second  collegiate  school  in  the  state.  Costs  and 
scarcity  of  prepared  faculty  left  this  possibility  dormant  but  not  dead. 

The  1949  reports  showed  new  developments  and  a  list  of  the  first 
officers  of  the  faculty  with  academic  titles.  We  had  formed  a  Faculty 
Organization  and  appointed  committees.  Minutes  were  kept  as  poli- 
cies for  education  emerged.  Student  fees  had  increased  to  $217.60  for 
three  years.  Class  hours  totaled  1,162.  Library  books  were  classified 
by  the  Medical  College  under  number  43  in  the  stacks.  Books  in  the 
Main  Home  Library,  largely  fiction,  totaled  482.  Now  more  and  more 
interest  was  being  shown  in  continued  education  by  the  graduates. 
They  still  had  their  Graduate  Staff  Nurse  group  but  did  not  attend 
the  administrative  faculty  meetings.  They  recognized  that  academic 
titles  presupposed  study.  Several  resigned  to  improve  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

Classrooms  were  at  a  premium  at  the  Medical  College.  We  could 
use  a  classroom  for  student  nurses  if  we  could  get  the  consent  of  a 
head  of  department.  If  the  Medical  or  Pharmacy  students  needed  the 
classroom  we  had  hoped  to  get  we  plodded  on  to  another  chief.  Not 
infrequently  we  had  to  use  the  living  room  in  the  Main  Home  for 
classes  of  up  to  twenty  students.  We  would  even  have  lost  our  class- 
room in  the  hospital  basement  if  Dr.  Lynch  had  not  intervened. 

Dr.  Lynch  saw  that  the  School  of  Nursing  must  have  a  building 
in  which  to  grow.  His  Expansion  Program u  was  moving  along 
as  fast  as  funds  could  be  obtained.  There  was  a  Laboratory  Clinic 
Building  on  the  drawing  board.  A  men's  dormitory  and  a  Research 
Building  were  in  the  plans.  The  most  pressing  plan  called  for  an 
$11,000,000.00  Medical  College  Hospital  for  education,  research 
and  service.  That  construction  would  take  priority  over  all  else.  But 
the  nurses  were  not  forgotten.  We  were  promised  a  teaching  space 
in  the  new  hospital  and  a  school  of  nursing  building. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

We  Move  to  the  Rhythm 

of  the  Pile  Driver 
1950- August  29 \  1956 

Five  new  "Medical  College  Complex"  buildings  were  completed  in 
this  era,  while  the  faculty  and  students  developed  a  step  in  keeping 
with  the  "umpbang"  of  the  pile  driver.  The  Medical  College  with  its 
expansion  was  being  called  the  Medical  Center  and  the  Medical  Com- 
plex. But  it  involved  a  consortium  of  institutions  each  with  its  own  ad- 
ministration but  with  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College  as  a  sort  of 
umbrella  offering  protection  from  the  storms  of  change  in  medical 
practice. 

In  1951  the  Laboratory-Clinic  Building  opened.  It  offered  student 
nurses  experience  in  out-patient  service,  especially  in  the  Cancer 
Clinic.  Pinehaven  Hospital  for  tuberculous  patients  came  next.  Ex- 
perience for  students  was  sought  there,  but  it  took  several  years  of 
planning  before  that  became  a  reality  in  1956.  The  Alumni  Memo- 
rial House  opened  in  1954  as  a  men's  dormitory  for  medical  and 
pharmacy  students.  Concurrently  conflicting  sounds  of  pile  drivers 
came  from  the  north  and  west  of  Roper  Hospital.  The  Medical 
College  Hospital  grew  from  its  foundation  to  a  ten-story  building 
which  was  completed  in  1955. 

But  even  the  pile  driver  had  a  musical  ring  to  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  nursing  when  the  construction  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Building  began  February  12,  1955.  The  building  plans  had  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  faculty  and  the  color  schemes  were  re- 
viewed with  the  students.  September  1,  1956  was  the  target  date  for 
occupancy.  During  the  construction  phase  other  developments  went 
on. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Bates  retired  as  Roper  Hospital  Superintendent  in  Oc- 
tober of  1950.  We  sensed  a  real  loss  for  communications  had  been 
good  and  we  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  answers  to  problems.  Mr. 
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Bates  had  supported  our  developing  recreation  program  for  the  stu- 
dents. He  entered  into  a  plan  initiated  by  Dr.  Maxwell  Anderson 
and  Dr.  Richard  Owens  whereby  the  Board  of  Commissioners  would 
double  money  raised  by  the  residents,  interns,  and  nurses  for  the 
reconstruction  of  an  old  tennis  court.  We  are  told  that  the  Board 
"dropped  its  collective  teeth"  when  we  came  up  with  $1700.  But  Mr. 
Bates  and  the  Board  matched  the  amount  and  two  cement  courts  were 
built.  Also  Annex  "C"  adjoining  the  courts  was  given  for  a  little 
recreation  house.  We  all  painted  and  gathered  items  to  trim  up  our 
play  house.  I  can  see  Dr.  Guy  Castles  putting  pink  paint  on  a  ceiling 
at  midnight.  The  house  staff  wives  entered  into  the  fun  and  made 
us  drapes  and  pillows.  The  final  stroke  was  where  each  painter 
cleaned  his  brush  on  a  special  old  chair.  We  called  it  "Joseph's  coat." 
Student  nurses  had  first  choice  for  one  court  and  the  house  staff  for 
the  other.  We  heard  of  no  conflicts  and  there  was  a  genuine  spirit  of 
good  will.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates  enjoyed  evenings  with  us  when  the 
tennis  courts  were  lighted  and  there  was  square  dancing,  skating  and 
good  food.  A  cookout  fireplace  had  been  a  crowning  touch  to  the 
recreation  area. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Robb  succeeded  Mr.  Bates  as  Superintendent.  He  ex- 
pressed the  philosophy  that  "You  catch  more  flies  with  sugar  than 
vinegar."  He  showed  a  good  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  as  well  as  working  in  harmony  with  the  hospital  staff.  He 
understood,  however,  that  there  would  be  vital  changes  when  the 
new  hospital  and  School  of  Nursing  buildings  were  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy. 

The  1950  catalogue  carried  the  first  stated  aim  for  Nursing  Educa- 
tion at  the  Medical  College.  Learning  to  give  quality  nursing  care 
and  the  development  of  the  student  as  an  individual  were  emphasized. 

An  affiliation  for  Psychiatric  Nursing  began  in  1950  at  the  State 
Hospital.  It  had  been  recommended  in  our  Education  Department  Re- 
ports since  1937.  Administrative  consent  came  when  Georgia  would 
not  grant  licensure  to  our  graduates  without  this  experience.  A 
Board  member  asked  why  we  hadn't  told  them  of  the  need.  We  had 
made  copies  of  the  annual  report  for  each  Board  member  and  assumed 
they  had  been  read. 

Other  schools  throughout  the  State  had  similar  problems.  Realizing 
the  needs  for  psychiatric  experience,  State  Hospital  closed  its  three 
year  diploma  program  with  its  senior  affiliation  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  offered  a  three  months  affiliation  to  all  schools  in  South 
Carolina. 
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Miss  Beulah  Gardner,  Director  of  Nursing  at  State  Hospital,  ex- 
pressed mixed  feelings  as  she  relinquished  the  school.  She  saw  how- 
ever that  the  new  affiliation  offered  even  greater  service  in  nursing 
education.  Seven  of  the  last  students  from  State  Hospital  transferred 
and  were  graduated  at  the  Medical  College,  with  the  title  of  Gradu- 
ate Nurse,  rather  than  Affiliate  in  Nursing.  This  closed  a  seventeen 
year  association  in  which  the  Medical  College  School  of  Nursing 
had  been  the  recipient  of  state  hospital  affiliates.  We  wish  to  pay- 
tribute  to  Miss  Gardner,  her  faculty  and  students  as  outstanding 
nurses;  understanding  the  patient  was  uppermost  in  their  thinking. 

We  met  with  the  students  in  the  February  section  of  the  rising 
senior  class  with  some  apprehension.  We  explained  that  the  faculty 
regretted  that  we  simply  could  not  arrange  an  affiliation  in  Psychia- 
tric Nursing  into  their  schedules.  We  regretted  that  in  making  prog- 
ress a  cut-off  point  had  to  be  reached.  We  had  made  recommenda- 
tion to  State  Hospital  that  if  a  vacancy  occurred,  we  would  like  it 
offered  to  the  graduates  of  this  1950  class.  Trepidation  ceased  when  a 
student  said,  "We  are  sorry  we  can't  have  it  but  we  are  glad  that 
the  others  are  getting  it."   (No  riots.) 

Yearly  visits  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  brought  com- 
mendation on  a  comparative  basis.  We  stood  with  "the  best  in  the 
state."  However  condemnation  came  also.  Our  class  hours  were  214 
below  the  State  Board  recommendation.  Our  48-hour  week  was  in 
excess  of  national  trends.  Also  faculty  preparation  for  teaching  was 
limited.  We  could  not  separate  faculty  into  just  teachers.  Supervisors 
with  dual  functions  taught  pediatrics  and  obstetrics.  Doctors  taught 
on  a  visiting  lecture  basis.  The  trend  was  for  more  and  more  teaching 
by  nurse  instructors. 

The  Roper  Hospital  Graduate  Staff  Conference  group  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems.  Fourteen  RN's  took  college  credit 
courses  in  1950.  This  was  a  spring  board  for  continued  study.  (See 
Appendix  VI. ) 

Staff  Conference  programs  were  built  around  the  theme,  "To  Im- 
prove Patient  Care,"  and  later  the  theme  was,  "To  Improve  Per- 
sonnel Relationships."  A  key  problem  was  to  increase  the  number 
of  graduates  to  serve  patients  and  to  lighten  the  load  of  student 
nurses  so  that  a  better  educational  program  would  be  realistic.  Im- 
provement in  recruiting  graduates  was  noted  when  the  staff  de- 
veloped their  first  set  of  written  personnel  policies.  These  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  policies  not  only  proved 
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a  morale  builder  but  served  as  a  pattern  followed  throughout  the 
Medical  Center  as  time  went  on. 

A  State  Student  Nurses  Association  was  organized  about  1950  and 
our  Student  Government  Association  took  leadership  in  this  endeavor. 
They  included  dues  for  membership  on  the  state  level  with  their  stu- 
dent fees,  thereby  giving  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege 100%  membership.  Several  schools  studied  our  Student  Gov- 
ernment plan  and  came  to  see  how  we  did  things.  At  the  same  time 
our  students  began  sending  representatives  to  the  National  Student 
Nurses  Association  which  broadened  the  scope  of  the  student  body 
as  reports  were  brought  back. 

In  1951  the  students  undertook  a  new  venture  in  producing  their 
annual.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  joined  in  and  named  the  annual 
"The  Cosmian."  The  medical  students  did  not  have  time  to  partici- 
pate. The  nurses  appeared  second  in  the  annual,  having  done  "most  of 
the  work."  This  effort  was  not  repeated  but  we  noted  no  less  frater- 
nization with  students  of  pharmacy. 

The  alumnae  had  had  no  publication  since  the  Alumnae  Scope  died 
out  in  1940.  In  1951,  in  the  Medical  College  Bulletin,  a  quarterly, 
news  of  the  faculty  and  alumnae  of  the  School  of  Nursing  appeared. 
A  reporter  was  appointed  and  the  news  began  to  increase.  The  Bul- 
letin was  sent  to  every  known  graduate  nurse  whether  she  had  joined 
her  alumnae  or  not.  A  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  Medical  College 
grew  appreciably.  Graduates  and  students  enjoyed  the  news. 

In  1951  the  Directors  of  the  three  schools  were  granted  the  titles 
of  Dean.  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  General  Faculty  meetings  held 
monthly.  Only  those  with  professional  rank  attended  this  meeting  of 
the  joint  faculties  of  the  schools.  I  had  been  granted  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor, filling  an  academic  vacancy  listed  back  in  1919  in  Dr.  Lynch's 
original  proposal  for  a  professional  school  for  nursing  under  the 
Medical  College. 

Roper  Hospital  was  finding  maintenance  of  the  student  nurses  and 
the  provision  of  a  health  service  very  expensive.  Also  Roper  Hos- 
pital was  paying  the  salary  of  two  Instructors.  Student  services 
were  decreasing  while  class  hours  increased,  and  twelve  students 
were  away  on  psychiatric  affiliation  at  all  times.  But  the  School  had 
been  a  source  of  graduate  nurses.  When  the  Medical  College  hospital 
opened  there  would  be  changes  and  some  disruption  in  recruiting 
graduates  was  anticipated. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  set  up  a  scholarship  plan  whereby 
fifteen  students  per  year  could  be  admitted  to  the  School  with  all 
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Elsa  Salvo,  Assistant  Director  of  Nursing,  welcomes  students  to  Thompson 
Memorial  Building,  Roper  Hospital,   1952,  formerly  the  Private  Pavilion 


expenses  paid  by  Roper  Hospital  except  Student  Activity  fees.  In 
turn  the  students  signed  a  contract  to  serve  at  Roper  Hospital  for 
one  year  after  graduation  but  at  full  salary.  If  an  emergency  arose 
the  student  could  be  released  from  her  contract  by  paying  back  what 
had  been  invested  in  her  but  without  paying  interest.  This  was  a 
very  satisfactory  plan  and  many  students  took  advantage  of  it.  The 
scholarship  plan  remained  the  same  essentially  for  eighteen  years. 
The  school  census  increased  from  147  in  1951  to  155  in  1952. 

The  title  of  the  school  had  become  cumbersome,  but  it  was  ad- 
hered to  religiously.  If  inadvertently  one  word  was  left  out  in  a  pub- 
lication we  were  taken  to  task.  The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  was  allowed  to  drop  "the  State  of"  in  1952.  We  there- 
fore legally  remained  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College 
of  South  Carolina.  By  courtesy  we  added  "and  Roper  Hospital." 
This  entire  title  appeared  on  diplomas  until  1955  when  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  at  Roper  suggested  that  we  drop  the  courtesy  por- 
tion of  the  title.  There  were  real  feelings  about  this  for  Roper  Hos- 
pital had  been  home  and  a  base  for  all  clinical  operations  for  the 
School  since  1904. 
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In  1952  there  was  clamoring  for  continued  education  that  would 
bring  college  credit.  We  set  up  a  program  for  a  course  in  Ward 
Management  and  Teaching.  Dr.  Lynch  approved  and  in  turn  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  agreed  to  give  three  points  credit  for 
the  course.  Individuals  would  have  to  give  evidence  of  meeting  uni- 
versity entrance  requirements,  however,  if  they  requested  a  transcript 
at  a  later  date.  I  led  twenty  four  RN's  in  the  45  hour  course.  We  de- 
veloped our  class  assignments  into  a  ward  manual.  Included  were 
an  organizational  chart,  a  plan  for  orientation  to  Roper  Hospital  and 
a  section  with  simple  forms  filled  out  correctly  for  all  Roper  Hos- 
pital laboratory  and  supply  needs.  This  project  spread  to  wards  other 
than  those  represented  in  the  course.  Student  nurses  indicated  that 
they  found  orientation  to  the  wards  easier  with  written  outlines  to 
follow. 

There  were  many  requests  for  additional  courses.  A  few  were 
worked  out.  (See  Appendix  VI.)  The  weakness  was  that  no  program 
could  be  developed  in  the  Charleston  area  leading  to  a  degree  in 
Nursing.  All  efforts  were  piecemeal. 

In  1953  the  pile  driver  was  pounding  in  one  area,  bricks  and  stone 
were  bringing  the  expansion  plans  to  reality,  but  I  was  facing  a 
five  horned  monster,  not  just  a  dilemma.  I  was  still  Director  of  Nurs- 
ing at  Roper  Hospital,  having  been  reappointed  each  year  from 
1949  through  Dec.  31,  1953.  As  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  the 
faculty  and  I  were  trying  to  upgrade  the  curriculum.  At  the  Medical 
College,  I  was  on  a  subcommittee  to  represent  Nursing  during  the 
construction  phase  of  the  new  hospital.  Also  I  was  advised  to  sign 
myself  Director  of  Nursing  for  the  Medical  College  Hospital  as  we 
began  to  recruit  a  basic  staff.  The  fifth  horn  was  chairmanship  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  building  committee.  Each  area  had  its  prob- 
lems and  its  genuine  interest  for  me.  But  this  was  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible  to  do  any  one  job  well. 

In  October  of  1953  Miss  Meyeral  Engelberg  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility as  Director  of  Nursing  at  Roper  Hospital.  She  was  well  re- 
ceived and  well  remembered  as  Instructor  from  1927-1937.  Miss 
Engelberg  was  invited  to  join  in  the  School  of  Nursing  Faculty  Or- 
ganization with  a  vote. 

The  Medical  College  provided  a  temporary  office  for  the  School  of 
Nursing  in  the  Laboratory-Clinic  Building.  My  secretary  and  I  felt 
that  we  were  going  to  be  a  bit  far  away  from  the  Instructors  and 
students  but  no  problems  arose  except  one.  Next  door  was  the  oper- 
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ating  room  for  dog  surgery.  Also  an  occasional  dog  called  on  us, 


but  we  liked  dosrs 
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Mrs.  Mary  MacLean,  B.S.,  RN,  appointed  Coordinator  of  Clinical 
Instruction  in  1955,  shared  our  office.  Her  desk  consisted  of  a  porta- 
ble typewriter  table  which  she  wheeled  to  any  quiet  spot  she  could 
find  during  interviews  in  my  office.  Her  responsibility  was  to  super- 
vise clinical  instruction  at  Roper  Hospital  and  set  up  a  plan  for  such 
supervision  when  students  transferred  to  the  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital. 

Miss  Virginia  Holcombe,  as  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee, worked  with  Mrs.  MacLean  on  plans  to  give  clinical  exper- 
ience in  pediatrics  concurrently  with  ward  experience.  Achievement 
tests  set  up  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  were  given  and  the 
need  for  increased  content  in  these  areas  was  demonstrated.  The 
school  became  an  agency  member  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
in  1955.  Membership  included  receipt  of  all  current  literature  on 
curriculum  development. 

In  preparation  for  the  opening  of  the  Medical  College  Hospital, 
administrative  reorganization  was  necessary.  Dr.  Lynch  appointed  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Education  to  replace  the  longtime  Training 
School  Committee  headed  by  Dr.  George  McFarland  Mood  who  had 
also  taught  microbiology  to  student  nurses  for  many  years.  He  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  the  School  of  Nursing.  As  Dean,  I  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  this  new  committee  for  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  Medical  College  Hospital  opened  in  October  1955.  Honors 
were  divided  in  top  administration  between  Dr.  Vince  Moseley  who 
was  Medical  Director  and  Mr.  Glenn  D.  Searcy  who  was  Hospital 
Administrator.  Miss  Alice  Temple  Dyer,  RN,  B.S.,  M.A.,  had  served 
as  senior  Clinical  Instructor  to  student  nurses.  She  was  oriented  to 
the  new  hospital  and  shared  our  office  suite.  The  School  of  Nursing 
had  a  second  temporary  office  space  in  the  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital. In  November  Mrs.  Dyer  was  appointed  Director  of  Nursing 
which  took  another  "horn"  off  my  list.  Yet,  each  time  a  serious  prob- 
lem arose,  I  was  called  on.  Miss  Dyer's  stay  was  short-lived  and 
she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Edna  Snyder  who  had  a  public  health 
background  and  a  lot  of  good  common  sense.  She  did  not  feel  pre- 
pared but  was  willing  to  do  what  she  could. 

While  the  School  of  Nursing  faculty  had  been  given  the  freedom 
to  plan  assignments  for  students  for  "education  purposes,"  each 
hospital  wanted  its  proportion  for  service.  Roper  had  agreed  to  as- 
sume 50%  of  the  living  costs  when  the  School  of  Nursing  Building 
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was  finished  and  the  Medical  College  would  assume  all  "educational 
costs." 

Dr.  Lynch  advised  that  assignments  be  on  a  50-50  basis  with 
more  students  assigned  to  Roper  if  there  was  an  uneven  number.  This 
proved  to  be  a  confused,  unhappy  arrangement  but  necessary  if 
school  support  was  to  be  forthcoming. 

Dr.  Moseley  had  outlined  a  Standard  Operating  Procedure  (SOP) 
for  the  Medical  College  Hospital.  Mrs.  MacLean  had  begun  a  ward 
procedure  book  and  the  nurse  faculty  had  set  up  an  outline  for  su- 
pervision. Meetings  were  held  with  all  groups  of  personnel.  House- 
keepers met  with  us  each  day  and  we  developed  an  outline  for  the 
maids  to  follow  in  keeping  patients'  rooms  clean  and  supplied  with 
expendables.  All  concerned  thought  that  the  opening  of  the  new 
hospital  would  bring  "the  Millenium,"  but  it  didn't.  Our  office  was 
continuously  called  upon  if  something  was  not  "like  we  had  it  at 
Roper."  Actually  many  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  resisted  change. 

There  was  the  newest  in  equipment  at  the  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital. Top  ranking  doctors  served  as  members  of  the  General  Fac- 
ulty as  well  as  giving  up-to-the-minute  professional  service  to  pa- 
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tients.  But — we  had  to  face  it — there  were  not  enough  nurses  to  teach, 
supervise  and  care  for  patients  in  this  $11,000,000.00,  ten  story  hos- 
pital which  we  called  "the  Queen."  Also,  while  the  School  of  Nursing 
was  supposed  to  have  its  own  autonomy,  many  of  the  doctors  thought 
that  they  could  make  more  effective  ward  assignments  than  those  of 
us  charged  with  presenting  each  student  to  the  State  Board  with  the 
required  number  of  days  in  specific  services.  For  example,  one  very 
fine  physician  told  me,  "I  saw  five  student  nurses  at  one  bedside  up-  j 

stairs  and  there  wasn't  one  on  the  floor  where  my  patients  are."  > 

The  School  of  Nursing  was  not  responsible  for  the  staffing  of  the  ) 

hospital.  That  was  the  province  of  Nursing  Service.  Right  there  the  ' 

need  arose  for  a  stated  policy  for  coordinated  effort  between  Nursing  i 

Service    and    Nursing    Education.    We    kept    hands    off.    Yes — we  ' 

suffered — both  faculty — and  students,  for   regardless   of  educational  i 

needs,  students  were  frequently  reassigned  by  service  personnel.  ' 

Unity  of  spirit  did  prevail  at  Commencement  in   1956.  The  new  ' 

spacious   hospital   porch  faced   the   even   more   spacious   front   lawn  ' 

which  afforded  an  ideal  spot  for  the  exercises.  The  graduates  in  medi-  • 

cine  and  pharmacy  marched  in  academic  regalia  but  the  nurses  had  ' 

elected  to  march  in  uniform.  This  was  a  happy  occasion  and  there  i 

was  unity  in  belief  that  now  we  were  on  our  way  at  the  Medical  ' 

College. 

We  look  back  without  malice.  Each  person  was  doing  a  dedicated 
piece  of  work  as  he  or  she  saw  it.  Yet  new  "outside"  graduates  em- 
ployed brought  different  backgrounds.  The  tendency  was  to  expect 
things  to  be  clone  "the  way  we  did  it."  Unity  of  effort  had  not  come 
and  the  program  had  not  jelled  at  the  Medical  College  Hospital  when 
the  School  of  Nursing  Building  was  dedicated  August  29,  1956. 
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Tradition  and  Transition 
August  29,  19 5 6- July  5,  1960 

"Everybody  came"  on  August  29,  1956.  Parents,  doctors,  alumnae, 
students  and  non-professional  workers  filled  the  second  floor  recre- 
ation area  for  the  dedication  of  the  School  of  Nursing  Building.    . 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Lynch,  President,  gave  an  address  titled,  "The 
Changing  Nurse."  He  said,  "It  is  a  happy  day  when  we  can  experi- 
ence in  visible  and  tangible  form  the  superb  accomplishment  that  was 
projected  in  purpose  thirty-seven  years  ago,  when  in  1919  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  South  Carolina  took  the  initial  step  in  operating  a 
School  of  Nursing."  (It  had  been  his  vision.) 

Dr.  Lynch  traced  the  history  of  nursing  in  the  Charleston  area  with 
its  beginnings  at  City  Hospital.  He  added  that  ".  .  .  the  Medical 
College  and  Roper  Hospital  have  always  worked  as  a  team  .  .  ." 
— in  Nursing  Education. 

In  tracing  progress,  Dr.  Lynch  stressed  that  we  must  hold  fast  "to 
that  which  is  good  from  history — at  the  same  time  providing  for  the 
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changes  that  have  to  come  and  that  will  come.  It  is  in  that  vein  that 
we  reach  the  point  of  this  clay  when  we  accept  a  magnificent  house 
devoted  to  nurses  and  dedicate  it  to  the  future  good,  and  that  will 
come." 

It  was  an  emotion  packed  moment  when  Dr.  Lynch  placed  the 
School  of  Nursing  "into  the  charge  of  Dean  Chamberlin  and  the 
Nursing  Faculty  and  staff." 

I  can  remember  only  saying  something  about  being  happy  and 
thanking  Dr.  Lynch  and  the  Building  Committee  for  the  School  of 
Nursing  Building. 

The  names  of  the  Committee  appear  on  a  bronze  plaque  in  the 
lobby  on  the  second  floor.  The  architects,  Hopkins,  Baker  and  Gill, 
had  presented  the  plaque  for  all  to  read : 

John  T.    Cuttino,    M.D. 

Vince  Moseley,  M.D. 

Robert  Walton,  M.D. 

Henry  Mayo,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Glenn   D.    Searcy,   A.B. 

Laird  Michaelis 

Virginia    T.    Holcombe,    M.A. 

Ruth  Chamberlin,  M.A.,  Chairman. 

The  Building  Committee  members  had  come  whenever  called  but 
more  than  that  they  had  looked  into  possibilities  and  made  invaluable 
suggestions.  My  ignorance  of  construction  was  without  bounds  but 
a  study  of  Residence  Halls  by  Hayes  helped  us  all  plan  a  home  for 
young  women.  Mr.  Richard  Wilkins  was  assigned  by  the  architects 
to  work  out  details.  We  pay  tribute  to  this  young  man  who  suggested 
several  niceties  which  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  student  nurses  as 
time  went  on. 

This  five-story  structure  combined  education,  recreation  and  dormi- 
tory areas.  The  Committee  knew  that  a  separate  dormitory  area 
would  be  desirable  but  with  about  $1,000,000  to  spend  we  decided  to 
put  as  much  as  we  could  for  nurses  over  one  foundation  and  under 
one  roof.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  money  went  into  the  foundation. 
Since  expansion  was  anticipated,  piling  was  extended  twenty  feet  at 
the  end  of  each  wing  of  the  building.  The  main  entrance  faced  the 
corner  of  Doughty  and  Barre  Streets  and  the  wings  extended  along 
these  streets.  The  ground  floor  had  classrooms,  offices  and  an  area  for 
expansion  into  a  dining  area  if  the  school's  needs  increased  as  antici- 
pated. The  second  floor  was  essentially  for  recreation  and  admini- 
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stration.  This  floor  was  also  planned  for  conversion  to  classrooms 
and  offices  as  expansion  continued.  The  upper  three  floors  were  dormi- 
tory areas. 

The  Medical  College  Bulletin — Fall,  1956 — covers  the  dedication 
day  both  in  words  and  pictures.  An  article  signed  by  Irene  Dixon, 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  tells  of  what  the  visitors  learn- 
ed and  saw  as  they  toured  the  building.  She  spoke  wisely  in  looking 
back  to  the  "graceful  lines"  of  the  older  homes  at  Roper  Hospital. 
Then  she  said,  "Looking  forward  we  see  an  opportunity  for  living  in 
quarters  which  reflect  the  age  of  technology  in  which  we  live — air 
conditioning ;  a  buzzer  call  system  in  each  room ;  furniture  of  quality 
yet  topped  with  micarta  where  nail  polish  or  perfume  might  otherwise 
damage  the  finish ;  modern  lighting  and  easy-to-polish  floors  .   .   ." 

Miss  Dixon  thanked  Dr.  Lynch  and  the  Committee  and  concluded 
by  expressing  appreciation  for  a  room  set  aside  for  use  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  This  little  sitting  room  is  on  the  second  floor, 
adjoining  the  lobby.  It  has  no  window  but  instead  there  is  a  mural 
wall  paper  which  suggests  a  window  opening  on  a  Charleston  garden. 
The  alumnae  had  framed  all  available  pictures  of  graduating  classes 
to  be  hung  in  the  main  corridor.  The  alumnae  room  had  been  given 
to  them  in  appreciation  of  their  contribution.  Thereafter,  Alumnae 
Board  meetings  had  first  claim  upon  this  room  but  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment was  privileged  to  hold  its  Council  meetings  there. 

September  first,  the  students  began  to  move  into  their  new  quarters. 
Seniors  about  to  complete  their  1095  days  remained  at  Roper  Hospital 
in  the  Thompson  Memorial  Building.  I  remained  in  Main  Home  to 
be  near  the  seniors  in  case  of  emergency,  but  after  two  nights  without 
students  upstairs,  a  group  of  bats  took  over  and  invaded  my  quarters. 
I  decided  the  seniors  were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
moved  hastily  to  my  new  quarters. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  new  dormitory  area  was  144  beds.  With 
the  63  preclinical  students  appointed  and  an  average  of  170  students 
and  affiliating  students  we  still  could  not  all  be  under  one  roof.  Rising 
seniors  were  therefore  housed  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Medical 
College  Hospital  which  was  not  yet  occupied  by  patients.  But  1956 
closed  with  all  student  nurses  in  Medical  College  quarters  rather 
than  at  Roper.  We  had  but  one  master  for  maintenance.  Meals  and 
laundry  rounded  out  the  "complete  maintenance"  promised  to  appli- 
cants. 

By  plan  with  Roper  Hospital,  the  student  health  service  was  moved 
to  the  Medical  College  Hospital  in  1956.  Miss  Ouida  Roberts,  health 
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nurse  at  Roper,  had  been  invited  to  continue  with  the  student  nurses. 
She  had  become  accustomed  to  Roper  Hospital  and  also  liked  her 
additional  hospital  personnel  responsibilities.  We  understood  her 
thinking  but  regretted  losing  her. 

Before  any  problem  arose,  in  walked  Miss  Victoria  Joseph,  B.S., 
R.N.,  who  wanted  to  return  to  the  Charleston  area  after  serving  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  several  years.  Her  experience  in 
industrial  nursing  was  most  valuable  as  she  set  up  the  new  Health 
Office,  planned  reports  and  agreed  to  assist  with  health  teaching  of 
students  on  an  informal  basis.  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  who  had  been 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  for  the  student  nurses,  felt  that  he 
could  not  continue.  We  accepted  his  resignation  with  regret,  but  were 
grateful  that  his  assistant,  Dr.  Henry  Robertson,  agreed  to  carry  the 
responsibility  assisted  by  Dr.  Kelly  McKee.  As  time  went  on,  the 
Medical  College  Hospital  staff  took  over  the  care  of  all  students  in  the 
Schools  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing.  We  saw  this  happening 
gradually  and  regretted  losing  our  longtime  doctors  but  this  was  a 
part  of  the  "change"  to  which  Dr.  Lynch  had  referred.  We  expressed 
our  gratitude  when  we  could  and  accepted  the  new  Health  Office  Staff, 
which  also  proved  to  be  excellent. 

Miss  Joseph  was  a  most  devoted  nurse  who  insisted  on  giving  care 
day  and  night  if  a  student  needed  surgery.  We  had  set  aside  a  guest 
suite  in  the  School  of  Nursing  building  and  when  a  student  had  sur- 
gery we  offered  hospitality  to  the  parents.  This  proved  a  boon  to  the 
parents  and  a  real  public  relations  stroke  for  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bonnoitt  became  assistant  to  Miss  Joseph  and  was 
promoted  to  her  responsibility  in  a  few  years  when  Miss  Joseph  felt 
that  Public  Health  Nursing  offered  her  a  greater  professional  oppor- 
tunity. 

During  the  transition  to  the  Medical  College  facilities,  faculty  offices 
were  scattered.  Two  instructors  still  had  offices  at  Roper  Hospital. 
These  were  the  instructors  paid  by  Roper  Hospital  until  financial 
adjustments  took  place.  Two  had  offices  in  the  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital which  had  set  aside  space  for  that  purpose  along  with  a  classroom 
especially  for  nurses. 

The  School  of  Nursing  administrative  office  moved  to  the  new 
school  building.  Three  other  offices  were  shared  by  instructors  and  a 
teaching  dietician.  Also,  we  now  had  two  full  time  secretaries  who 
shared  our  new  office  space. 

In  addition  to  offices  on  the  educational  floor  there  were  two  labora- 
tories, one  for  nursing  arts  practice  and  one  for  instruction  in  nutri- 
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tion.  Diet  kitchen  experience  was  on  the  way  out  in  the  national 
curricula.  However,  an  understanding  of  food  preparation  and  service 
was  still  expected  for  licensure  in  South  Carolina.  Many  of  our  stu- 
dents came  from  homes  where  maids  prepared  the  foods.  We  con- 
cluded that  we  still  needed  the  diet  laboratory.  Also,  with  the  scarcity 
of  classrooms  in  the  Medical  College,  we  had  set  up  the  diet  laboratory 
to  allow  for  demonstrations  in  chemistry  and  pharmacology.  There 
were  hopes  that  a  Science  Coordinator  might  be  employed.  No  such 
person  became  available.  At  any  rate  we  had  facilities  to  give  the 
required  hours  of  instruction. 

The  diet  laboratory  adjoined  an  area  set  aside  for  use  as  a  student 
dining  room  as  expansion  went  on.  The  students  enjoyed  this  as  a 
rumpus  room  and  used  the  adjoining  diet  laboratory,  with  permission 
of  the  instructor  of  nutrition,  Mrs.  Annie  Poteet.  Students  raised 
money  through  serving  spaghetti  suppers,  doughnut  sales  and  light 
refreshments  at  informal  dances. 

One  dance  that  brought  in  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  a 
"Sock  Hop."  The  fellows  came,  especially  from  The  Citadel,  and  were 
required  to  check  their  shoes  at  the  door  for  ten  cents  a  pair.  There- 
after everyone  danced  in  sock  feet.  Behind  this  plan  was  the  problem 
that  the  tile  floor  was  planned  for  scrubbing  after  meals  and  not  for 
hard  dancing  in  shoes.  The  floor  stayed  in  good  condition  and  many 
a  laugh  came  when  a  fellow  showed  up  with  a  hole  in  his  sock.  I 
confess  that  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  the  night  I  went  down  and  walked 
around  in  red  socks  while  other  members  of  the  faculty  showed  up  in 
various  colors  of  footwear.  Bare  feet  were  not  allowed. 

While  we  were  becoming  accustomed  to  all  of  the  new  facilities,  we 
were  also  concerned  with  a  transition  in  the  type  of  patient  available 
for  required  assignments  of  students.  State  law  required  six  weeks 
of  experience  in  communicable  diseases.  Roper  Hospital  no  longer 
admitted  sufficient  patients  in  this  field.  Vaccinations  and  immuniza- 
tions had  wiped  out  epidemics  and  there  were  few  sporadic  cases. 
One  instructor  commented,  "We'll  have  to  go  out  and  catch  the  mea- 
sles to  meet  state  law."  It  seemed  about  that  silly. 

A  more  practical  plan  was  made  when  we  set  up  an  affiliation  with 
Pinehaven  Hospital  for  tuberculous  patients  effective  September  1, 
1956.  Dr.  William  Atmar  Smith,  affectionately  known  as  "Dr.  Billy," 
had  given  lectures  on  tuberculosis  for  years.  He  had  also  taken  the 
student  nurses  to  the  former  Pinehaven  Hospital  located  on  today's 
site  of  Pinehaven  Shopping  Center  in  the  north  area.  With  the  new 
neighboring  Pinehaven  Hospital  in  the  Medical  Center  only  a  few 
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details  had  to  be  worked  out  to  establish  an  affiliation.  Dr.  Smith 
brought  a  consultant  from  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  form- 
erly called  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education.  He  wanted 
the  program  to  be  accreditable  from  the  beginning.  Miss  Elsa  Salvo 
was  appointed  the  Director  of  Nursing  and  a  simple  but  satisfactory 
contract  was  made.  The  students  lived  in  the  School  of  Nursing 
Building  but  ate  their  noon  meals  at  Pinehaven.  The  instruction  was 
not  limited  to  tuberculosis  nursing  but  included  aspects  of  communic- 
able disease  techniques  and  care  of  the  longtime  patient.  This  was  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  plan  with  one  exception.  The  home  school 
should  have  provided  an  instructor  but  no  money  was  available.  Dr. 
Smith  found  the  money  and  paid  the  Instructor.  There  was  a  service 
element  too ;  students  did  cover  patient  care,  but  the  plans  for  learning 
were  excellent. 

Pinehaven  was  represented  along  with  Roper  Hospital  and  the 
Medical  College  Hospital  when  the  Faculty  Organization  began  hold- 
ing weekly  meetings  in  the  Dean's  suite  in  1956.  Each  director  had 
been  granted  an  academic  title.  A  cup  of  coffee  at  the  beginning  of 
meetings  set  a  friendly  tone.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  faculty 
to  attend  Graduate  Staff  Conferences  at  Roper  Hospital  and  the  Med- 
ical College  Hospital  did  not  set  up  a  like  program.  All  Directors  of 
Nursing  had  a  vote  at  our  weekly  meetings  though  we  all  knew  that 
this  was  not  an  accreditable  practice,  according  to  the  National 
League  for  Nursing.  We  also  knew  that  there  was  much  to  be  gained 
by  talking  out  our  problems  during  the  transition  phase  with  its 
reorganization  of  nursing  service  assignment  of  student  nurses.  When 
there  were  differences  of  opinion  they  were  expressed  in  meeting  and 
while  we  may  not  have  agreed  at  all  times  there  was  respect  for  an 
honest  opinion. 

The  Faculty  Committees  reported  at  each  meeting  and  much  of  the 
work  was  done  between  sessions.  Projects  by  each  committee  were 
reviewed  and  evaluated  in  light  of  NLN  accreditation  practices.  The 
Curriculum  Committee  carried  a  load  that  could  not  be  delayed  as 
could  the  Library,  the  Admissions,  the  Evaluation  and  the  Procedure 
Committees. 

Miss  Holcombe  led  the  Curriculum  Committee  in  planning  1,310 
class  hours.  Course  outlines  were  under  constant  revision.  Clinical 
experience  was  planned  and  notice  given  to  the  hospitals  on  a  six 
weeks'  basis  rather  than  the  previous  weekly  shifting.  This  advanced 
information  was  a  boon  to  Nursing  Services  and  to  students  who  were 
working  on  care  studies  and  patient  assignments. 
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There  were  now  eight  full  time  instructors  and  several  part  time 
instructors  who  also  served  as  supervisors.  A  turnover  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff  came  annually  with  marriage,  military  reassignments  of 
husbands,  pregnancies,  absence  for  study,  but  it  was  a  very  rare  thing 
for  an  instructor  to  resign  without  regrets  being  expressed  by  the 
instructor  and  the  faculty. 

Miss  Maude  Bailey,  B.S.,  M.A.,  the  Director  of  Nursing  at  the 
Charleston  County  Health  Department,  had  been  very  helpful  to  the 
instructors  in  planning  a  series  of  lectures  and  field  trips  with  Public 
Health  Nurses.  We  granted  her  the  academic  title  of  Instructor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  and  invited  her  to  faculty  meetings.  We  set 
up  a  contract  with  the  Charleston  County  Health  Department  for  this 
new  venture  and  called  it  "Social  and  Health  Aspects  of  Nursing." 
Dr.  Leon  Banov,  Health  Officer,  attended  our  planning  sessions.  His 
long  record  of  health  improvement  in  Charleston  County  made  this 
an  exceptionally  valuable  association. 

The  Public  Health  contract  was  our  fourth.  We  had  contracts 
with  State  Hospital  where  Miss  Martha  Moore  Bradley,  B.A., 
R.N.,  M.A.,  had  the  academic  title  of  Instructor  in  Clinical  Nursing. 
The  contract  with  the  University  of  South  Carolina  continued,  and 
the  Pinehaven  contract  was  annually  revised ;  but  there  never  was  a 
contract  with  Roper  Hospital.  Letters  from  the  President  of  the 
College  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at  Roper  and  vice  versa  had 
brought  an  understanding  that  seemed  better  than  a  contract. 

The  Admissions  Committee  had  almost  as  constant  need  to  report 
to  the  Faculty  Organization  as  did  the  Curriculum  Committee.  As  the 
Medical  College  Hospital  admissions  increased,  we  were  advised  to 
reduce  the  student  nurse  admissions  to  the  point  where  all  students 
could  be  housed  in  the  School  of  Nursing  Building.  (Let  no  one  call 
this  the  Nurses'  Home  or  a  little  green  slip  would  come  from  the 
President's  office  advising  us  of  the  correct  name  of  our  building.) 
Applications  for  affiliations  came  from  several  schools.  Instructors 
were  too  expensive  for  the  smaller  schools  and  at  times  there  were  no 
prepared  instructors  to  be  had.  We  expressed  regret  but  we  simply 
could  not  accomodate  another  affiliate. 

There  was  also  insufficient  help  for  the  clerical  work.  The  Admis- 
sions Committee  had  to  depend  on  the  Dean's  secretary.  The  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  had  the  services  of  the  college  Registrar. 
The  School  of  Nursing  did  not. 

As  the  number  and  eligibility  of  applicants  was  discussed,  the  fac- 
ulty counted  the  thirteen  students  who  were  always  away  at  State 
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Hospital.  We  also  counted  the  number  of  married  students  who  lived 
out.  Then  we  planned  terminal  vacations,  a  thoroughly  unaccreditable 
practice,  so  that  seniors  would  have  completed  requirements  in  time 
for  the  new  class  to  occupy  their  quarters.  We  also  permitted  seniors 
to  live  out  at  their  expense  right  after  the  June  formalities  of  Com- 
mencement. Further  we  allowed  a  few  good  applicants,  who  lived  in 
Charleston,  to  live  at  home  until  space  was  available  for  living  in. 
Such  finagling!  But  we  did  keep  the  average  number  of  students  up 
to  about  one  hundred  sixty,  though  the  dormitory  could  accommodate 
only  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Student  fees  had  been  advanced  to  $310.99  which  was  no  deterrent 
to  applicants.  But  fifty-two  students  were  availing  themselves  of  the 
Roper  Hospital  Scholarship  plan  initiated  in  1951. 

The  Library  Committee  and  the  Evaluation  Committee  were  study- 
ing ways  to  improve,  but  without  funds  stated  in  the  budget  for 
purchase  of  books  little  could  be  done.  A  few  pamphlets  were  bought 
to  assist  the  Evaluation  Committee,  but  it  was  in  a  learning  phase. 

The  Procedure  Committee  had  a  real  struggle  during  the  transition. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  Nursing  Arts  Instructor  used  a  Pro- 
cedure Book  as  a  bible  in  teaching  some  175  procedures,  many  of 
which  were  never  practiced  by  students  or  graduates  after  the  lesson. 
The  Roper  Hospital  Procedure  Book  had  served  a  useful  purpose,  but 
it  could  not  serve  without  marked  revision  to  allow  for  new  methods 
and  equipment  at  the  Medical  College  Hospital.  The  faculty  believed 
that  principles  should  be  taught  in  the  classroom  and  that  demonstra- 
tions of  the  most  technical  procedures  should  be  given  and  redemon- 
strated  by  students.  We  did  not  think  that  it  was  the  province  of  the 
faculty  to  tell  the  Medical  College  Hospital  how  to  do  things.  The 
problems  came  in  timing.  It  would  be  time  to  teach  a  procedure  and 
the  expected  new  page  for  the  procedure  book  had  not  been  sent  to  us. 
It  was  a  game  of  communications  not  too  well  played,  but  we  finally 
got  enough  pages  to  clip  together  and  dignify  as  a  procedure  manual. 
In  fairness,  everybody  had  too  many  other  assignments  to  always 
produce  when  someone  else  wanted  results. 

Consultants  from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  were 
brought  to  South  Carolina  on  state  level  and  their  services  were 
offered  to  the  schools  throughout  the  State.  We  were  especially  for- 
tunate to  have  a  consultant  in  maternal  and  child  health  both  from 
the  USPH  and  from  South  Carolina  Board  of  Health.  Many  areas 
of  our  program  were  reviewed.  Needs  for  improved  content  were 
emphasized.  Follow-up  led  to  the  appointment  of  Miss  Ruth  Bishop, 
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Ruth    Pierce,    instructor    in    nursing    arts,    teaches    blood    pressure    procedures 
with   double   Stethoscope . 


B.S.,  R.N.,  as  Instructor  in  Pediatric  Nursing  and  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Baker,  R.N.,  B.S.,  as  Instructor  in  Obstetrics.  State  Board  grades 
improved  gradually.  Morale  was  good. 

Within  the  Medical  Center  the  48  hour  week  had  given  way  to  the 
44  hour  week.  But  in  1956  efforts  began  for  transition  to  the  40  hour 
week.  Roper  Hospital  and  the  Medical  College  of  necessity  began  at 
about  the  same  time.  Of  necessity,  because  the  staffs  had  a  way  of 
moving  over  to  the  other  hospital  wherever  the  personnel  policies  were 
more  attractive.  Pinehaven  also  established  a  40  hour  week.  Student 
nurses  were  included  in  the  40  hour  week  plan. 

Graduate  nurses  now  showed  a  flare  for  continued  education.  Two 
courses  were  certified  by  the  Medical  College,  though  college  credit 
per  se  could  not  be  given  since  the  Medical  College  had  no  charter 
for  advanced  education  in  nursing. 

Miss  Virginia  Holcombe  gave  a  60  hour  course  in  Instructor  Train- 
ing in  Home  Nursing  and  Care  of  the  Sick  based  on  the  American 
Red  Cross  program.   Six  R.N.'s  completed  the  course.  Thereafter, 
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they  gave  15  hour  courses  to  lay  groups.  I  gave  a  45  hour  course  in 
Ward  Management  and  Teaching  which  twenty-two  R.N.'s  completed. 
Practical  assignments  were  given,  whereby  each  graduate  nurse  could 
work  out  better  practices  on  her  clinical  area.  One  idea  that  was 
stressed  was  that  student  nurses  were  learners  and  learning  exper- 
iences should  be  sought  for  them  in  cooperation  with  clinical  instruc- 
tors. Interdepartmental  relationships  were  considered.  One  big  item 
was  the  placement  of  the  practical  nurse  within  the  patient  care  team. 
The  members  of  my  class  saw  many  needs  for  clarification  of  responsi- 
bilities and  some  elected  to  make  new  job  descriptions  for  their  special 
term  papers. 

With  the  40  hour  week,  students  had  more  time  to  study.  They 
also  had  more  time  for  fun.  They  jumped  at  the  chance  to  expand 
their  recreational  facilities. 

There  was  a  Recreation  Fund  at  Roper  Hospital  obtained  from 
signatures  of  doctors  on  insurance  forms,  at  fifty  cents  per  name.  One 
third  of  this  sum  was  given  to  the  residents  and  interns,  and  two 
thirds  to  the  student  nurses.  A  total  of  $1,432.19  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  time  we  were  settled  in  the  new  building.  Students  chose 
to  use  this  sum  and  subsequent  amounts  to  provide  the  extras  not 
provided  for  in  the  building  fund.  (See  Appendix  III.)  When  all 
purchases  were  made,  there  were  a  few  dollars  left.  This  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medical  College  coffers.  Transition  brought  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  fund.  It  would  be  "illegal"  under  the  rules  for  a  state  institution. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  students  could  turn  to  money  raising  projects 
in  the  rumpus  area. 

The  Tres  Anni  staff  financed  its  publication  largely  through  the 
sale  of  advertisements.  The  sale  of  the  annuals  and  some  gifts  from 
patrons,  usually  doctors  who  were  always  captives  for  the  students, 
left  a  little  balance  for  the  next  year's  staff. 

The  annuals  hold  beautiful  pictures  which  constitute  a  pictorial 
history  of  student  life  from  1945  up  to  this  writing.  The  1956-57 
Tres  Anni  carries  the  Alma  Mater  for  the  first  time.  The  Alma  Mater 
is  sung  with  the  opening  of  each  Student  Government  meeting. 
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ALMA  MATER 

Dear  Alma  Mater 

This  we  pledge  to  thee, 

Throughout  our  lives, 

Our  love  and  loyalty. 

Please  shed  your  light 

With  wisdom,  truth,  and  will 

So  that  our  lives 

May  all  thy  aims  fulfill. 

Teach  us  the  way  for  courage, 

Strength  in  need, 

Give  us  the  faith  to  serve  and  to  succeed. 

Our  school  we  love, 

Thy  cause  of  health  is  right, 

Dear  Alma  Mater 

Help  us  with  thy  might. 

We  praise  thy  name, 

And  pledge  our  loyalty. 

We  lift  our  song  of  triumph  constantly. 

May  you  be  strong  and  grow  for  years  to  come. 

Medical  College 

Sing  we  this  our  song. 


We  Nurses  all, 

Pay  tribute  to  our  state. 

South  Carolina, 

High  thy  standards  rate, 

We  Nurses  all, 

Proclaim  our  love  for  thee, 

Medical  College 

Daughters  proud  are  we. 

Author:   Betty  Joyce  Bass  '57 

Melody :  God  of  Our  Fathers,  suggested  by 

S.  B.  Lancaster  '58 
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At  the  end  of  this  era  the  1960  Tres  Anni  recaptures  the  hospital 
settings  from  1883  to  1960  as  if  it  were  a  misty-moisty  morning. 
Tribute  was  given  or  implied  for  each  institution  which  had  contrib- 
uted to  student  life. 

A  second  student  publication — a  newspaper  called  "Roperitis"  had 
come  out  irregularly  but  effectively  for  several  years.  The  students 
were  a  part  of  four  hospitals  by  1957  so  they  changed  the  paper's  name 
to  "The  Lamp."  Communications  between  students,  faculty  and  house- 
mothers was  aided  by  this  little  four  page  newspaper. 

The  students,  faculty  and  housemothers  worked  together  closely  in 
planning  school  functions.  Capping  was  an  especially  happy  time.  This 
was  the  one  time  that  the  School  of  Nursing  put  on  a  good  show  of 
its  own.  Families  and  friends  of  the  preclinical  students  came  to  the 
Simon  Baruch  Auditorium  to  see  the  Big  Sisters  place  caps  on  the 
heads  of  their  Little  Sisters  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Dean, 
who  passed  the  caps  to  the  Big  Sisters.  Also  the  President  of  Student 
Government  held  a  large  lighted  candle  from  which  the  light  was 
passed  on  to  the  Big  Sister  who  lighted  a  candle  and  passed  it  on  to 
the  Little  Sister.  This  symbolism  has  been  frowned  on  by  some  and 
loved  by  others.  It  was  an  inspirational  evening  and  we  continued  it 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  formal  capping  ceremony,  a  reception  was  held  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  Building.  The  housemothers  had  set  the  tables 
with  the  lovely  silver  and  crystal  which  had  been  given  to  the  school 
from  time  to  time  (Appendix  III).  Flowers  and  gifts  made  capping 
seem  more  like  commencement,  but  it  was  all  a  beginning  of  profes- 
sional nursing  for  the  newly  capped  student. 

Commencement  each  June  was  dignified,  but  it  didn't  hold  the 
personal  thrills  for  the  students  that  capping  had  held.  After  all,  they 
were  right  back  on  the  wards  the  next  day  and  their  big  day  would  be 
their  finishing  day — number  1095.  However,  the  academic  procession 
in  full  regalia  was  enjoyed  by  most  everyone.  A  few  faculty  members 
hated  the  hot  robes  but  essentially  this  was  a  show  that  we  were  put- 
ting on  for  the  students  and  their  families.  Academic  titles  had  been 
given  to  leading  persons  in  the  clinical  areas  and  they  were  invited  to 
join  the  procession.  Altogether  commencement  was  enjoyed  and  it 
did  bring  members  of  the  medical  team  together  in  a  bond  of  profes- 
sional responsibility. 

Academic  titles  below  professorial  level  were  granted  by  the  faculty 
of   each    school.    Professorial    rank    was    granted    by    the    Board    of 
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Trustees.  All  persons  holding  academic  titles  were  listed  in  the  school 
catalogues — each  school  had  its  own. 

Professorial  rank  constituted  an  invitation  to  the  General  Faculty 
meetings  for  all  of  the  schools  in  the  College.  I  went  alone  from  1952 
until  1958  when  Miss  Holcombe  became  Assistant  Professor  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

I  was  advised  through  the  President  to  appoint  Miss  Emily  K. 
McNelley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  effective  August  19,  1957 
when  she  became  the  third  Director  of  Nursing  Service  at  the  Medical 
College  Hospital.  We  immediately  invited  her  into  the  School  of 
Nursing  Faculty  Organization,  though  administrative  decree  had 
cleared  Nursing  Service  of  any  real  responsibility  to  Nursing  Educa- 
tion and  vice  versa. 

Mrs.  Mary  MacLean,  Associate  in  Clinical  Nursing,  remained  on 
the  faculty.  We  had  loaned  her  to  Nursing  Service  to  cover  the  posi- 
tion of  Acting  Director  until  Miss  McNelley  came.  The  faculty  would 
be  "given  credit"  for  relieving  her  to  cover  this  need.  She  remained 
in  Nursing  Service  as  Miss  McNelley's  assistant  and  the  teaching 
faculty  was  reduced  by  one  person  with  a  college  degree. 

Also,  in  1957  Miss  Viana  McCown  retired  as  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  School  of  Nursing.  She  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Amy  Viglione,  R.N.,  B.S.,  MA.  Soon  the  University  notified 
us  of  a  new  plan  of  instruction.  With  our  over-crowded  quarters  and 
an  overworked  faculty  the  Medical  College  did  not  feel  that  our  con- 
tract could  be  renewed  and  we  gave  the  required  six  months'  notice. 
All  affiliates  to  whom  commitments  had  been  made  remained  to 
complete  their  affiliation.  The  University  students  had  always  been 
excellent,  well  liked  and  completely  included  in  all  school  affairs. 
Their  diplomas  granted  them  the  title  of  "Affiliate  Nurse"  from  the 
Medical  College.  Their  degrees  were  presented  later  at  the  University. 

Again  accreditation  efforts  were  begun  in  earnest.  The  NLNE's 
"Temporary  Accreditation"  plan  initiated  in  1948  would  be  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1957.  October  21-26  were  chosen  by  the  NLN  (formerly 
NLNE)  as  the  dates  for  their  visit  to  our  school.  (Full  accreditation 
was  the  goal.)  Questionnaires  had  been  filled  out  and  the  faculty  and 
students  were  ready  for  the  inquisition.  The  "visitors"  were  intro- 
duced to  all  persons  in  administration  at  the  Medical  College  and  the 
Hospital.  After  the  visit,  we  hoped  until  early  in  1958.  Then  the 
report  came  that  we  had  been  accorded  "Provisional  Accreditation." 
(Not  fully  accredited.)  The  problems  lay  in  the  organizational  pattern 
which  "does  not  insure  sound  education."   It  was  hard  to  explain 
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that  ours  was  a  three  year  hospital  or  diploma  type  school  in  a  col- 
legiate setting.  We  did  not  fit  into  the  League's  plan  for  accreditation 
of  diploma  programs  and  we  did  not  qualify  for  baccalaureate  accredi- 
tation. The  preparation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  was 
too  limited  and  also  the  degree  of  control  of  clinical  assignments  by 
Nursing  Service  personnel  was  contrary  to  educational  requirements. 

Accreditation  for  licensure  had  been  a  reality  for  our  school  since 
1910.  The  public  could  not  grasp  that  NLN  accreditation  was  an 
added  professional  accreditation.  Repeated  reports  came  out  in  the 
papers  that  Greenville  had  the  only  accredited  school  in  the  State. 
It  did  have  NLN  full  accreditation  for  its  pattern  was  truly  of  the 
diploma  type.  But  there  were  several  S.  C.  schools  which  had  accredi- 
tation for  licensure.  This  sort  of  confusion  led  several  Directors  of 
Nursing  throughout  South  Carolina  to  resign  due  to  frustration.  We 
held  our  heads  up  and  kept  plugging. 

Our  load  lightened  in  1958  when  we  discontinued  admitting  a 
February  class.  The  instructors  were  free  from  repeating  the  preclin- 
ical subjects  twice  a  year.  Also,  we  were  relieved  of  fitting  ten  to  fif- 
teen February  students  into  the  advanced  classes,  for  which  they  had 
not  always  been  ready. 

Another  morale  builder  in  1958  was  that  we  joined  the  alumnae  in 
celebrating  75  years  of  continuous  sponsorship  of  nursing  education 
by  the  Medical  College,  a  diamond  anniversary.  Our  treasure  hunt 
(see  Preface)  had  brought  us  a  wealth  of  material.  A  pageant 
"Through  the  Years"  was  produced  on  Nov.  4,  1958.  Miss  Elsa  Salvo, 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  welcomed  the  audience  in  the 
Simon  Baruch  Auditorium.  Miss  Bass,  '57,  co-author  with  Mrs. 
Plyler,  '58,  served  as  narrator.  Several  doctors  impersonated  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  other  dignitaries  of  earlier  times.  Alum- 
nae members  portrayed  nurses  in  caps  and  uniforms  appropriate  to 
the  various  eras. 

The  1883  organdy  cap  with  fluted  ruffle  showed  the  influence  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  All  ladies  of  the  day  wore  caps  even  at  home. 
In  1897  a  more  practical  organdy  cap  was  used.  In  1919,  due  to  the 
need  for  economy  after  World  War  I,  a  washable  cap  with  a  "hard  to 
fold"  crown  was  designed.  It  lasted  until  1928  when  the  "dunce"  cap 
came  into  vogue.  This  was  chosen  especially  by  the  graduates  because 
it  could  be  folded  flat  and  carried  on  private  duty.  In  1930  the  present 
student  cap  was  adopted  with  its  easy-to-wash  and  easy-to-fold 
features.  The  graduates  wanted  to  change  the  cap  and  spent  many 
years  deciding  how  many  inches  to  fold  the  brim  and  how  larsje  a 
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cap  should  be.  In  general  they  patterned  after  Miss  Andell,  the 
Director  of  Nursing,  whose  cap  suited  most  of  the  graduates.  A 
woman  in  the  laundry-sewing  room  made  the  caps  for  a  small 
consideration.  The  seamstress,  Mrs.  Duncan,  said  she  had  the  patterns 
but  she  had  to  "make  'em  like  they  like  'em." 

Other  items  of  uniform  displayed  in  the  pageant  varied  with  the 
styles  in  general.  Leg-o-mutton  sleeves  worn  by  early  students  gave 
way  to  more  tailored  sleeves  in  1900.  Short  sleeves  were  adopted 
about  1925  for  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

The  stiff  round  "Bishop  Collar"  of  early  days  gave  way  to  the 
Eton  collar  still  worn  as  of  this  writing.  The  Bishop  collar  left  a 
ring  around  the  throat  which  lasted  for  some  years  after  graduation. 
The  Eton  collar  is  irritating  but  when  the  students  were  given  a 
vote  to  adopt  a  soft  collar  in  this  transition  era,  they  voted  to  keep 
the  stiff  collar. 
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Christine  Waterman,  an  1897  graduate,  reminisces  with  Joan  Seawright  at  the 
75th  Anniversary  Celebration.  News  and  Courier,  Charleston  Evening  Post 
photo. 


Black  shoes  and  hose  were  worn  until  the  early  1940's  when  white 
footwear  was  approved  by  the  Director  of  Nursing. 

Uniform  materials  changed  from  seersucker  in  the  1800's  to  blue 
chambray  about  1910.  All  in  all  the  parade  of  characters  through  the 
years  delighted  the  audience.  A  guest  book  showed  the  signature  of 
about  seventy-five  graduates.  Among  them  Mrs.  Christine  Waterman, 
'97,  was  the  center  of  attention.  (We  gave  her  story  in  Chapter  I.) 
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A  reception  in  the  School  of  Nursing  Building  gave  the  guests  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  characters  from  the  past  who,  in  costume, 
served  refreshments.  To  celebrate  a  diamond  anniversary  posed  a 
problem  for  the  color  scheme.  A  birthday  cake,  decorated  in  silver  and 
white,  served  the  purpose. 

The  winter  Bulletin  for  1958-59  shows  Miss  Irene  Dixon  cutting 
the  cake,  while  Miss  Andell  and  Dr.  Lynch  share  in  reminiscences 
with  the  visitors. 

As  1959  dawned,  the  Faculty  Organization  reviewed  accreditation 
reports.  It  was  1959  when  all  NLN  requirements  must  be  met  or  our 
school  would  be  removed  from  the  published  lists  of  schools  with  their 
various  ratings.  We  hoped  to  move  from  provisional  to  full  profession- 
al accreditation.  We  spent  the  spring,  each  with  a  complete  list  of 
needs,  evaluating  what  we  had  done  and  what  we  might  do.  Marked 
progress  was  made  in  the  statement  of  philosophy  and  objectives. 
Many  course  outlines  were  improved,  instructors  were  encouraging 
better  learning  experiences  on  the  wards  and  State  Board  grades  had 
improved.  By  administrative  decree  the  school  had  its  own  autonomy, 
but  by  practice,  head  nurses  and  supervisors  could  declare  an  emerg- 
ency and  assign  students  where  they  wished.  We  did  not  have  enough 
instructors  to  be  on  the  wards  with  all  students  at  all  times.  We  also 
did  not  have  authority  to  keep  the  students  off  the  wards  except  when 
learning  experiences  were  available. 

In  the  summer  of  1959  the  State  Board  ruled  that  the  passing  score 
would  be  raised  from  325  to  350.  Our  casualties  were  terrific.  Ten 
students  had  one  or  more  failing  grades.  Schools  throughout  the  State 
were  on  the  verge  of  closing  and  we  were  worried.  Even  so  we  had 
several  students  who  had  exceeded  the  national  average  score  of  500. 
We  brought  in  consultants.  They  supported  the  beliefs  of  the  fac- 
ulty, but  the  faculty  had  to  find  its  own  solutions  to  problems. 

The  Evaluation  and  Guidance  Committee  worked  well  with  the 
students  and  the  Student  Government  set  up  a  sort  of  junior  advisory 
group  to  help  with  counselling.  The  students  were  on  our  team  in  an 
effort  to  improve  scores. 

During  the  summer,  the  League  notified  us  that  they  could  visit  us 
on  September  21st  and  22nd.  We  wanted  more  time  but  we  thought 
it  best  to  not  resist. 

Also,  that  1959  summer,  Roper  Hospital  had  made  a  decision  to 
close  its  facilities  to  indigent  patients  due  to  the  deficiency  of  County 
Council  appropriations.  County  Council  was  building  a  wing  for  indi- 
gent patients  at  the  Pinehaven  Hospital.  Also,  an  Emergency  Ward 
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was  being  prepared  which  would  relieve  Roper  of  that  responsibility. 
The  Medical  College  was  approached  about  taking  the  indigent  pa- 
tients during  the  construction  phase. 

With  only  a  day's  warning  to  the  School  of  Nursing,  these  patients 
were  to  move  when  the  accreditation  visitor  arrived.  We  called  the 
League  to  ask  for  deferment,  but  the  answer  constituted  a  now  or 
never.  We  were  visited,  but  we  were  not  ready.  We  could  not  demon- 
strate our  plans  for  nursing  education  where  the  indigent  patients 
were  concerned. 

The  Faculty  accepted  the  criticism  gracefully.  The  President,  Nurs- 
ing Service  and  the  Instructors  had  known  the  problems  for  a  long 
time.  We  knew  that  timing  and  money  could  have  brought  full  accred- 
itation. We  could  not  accept  the  League's  philosophy  that  commen- 
dation had  no  place  in  accreditation  reports.  Resentment  was  felt  that 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  students  who  exceeded  national  averages 
on  State  Boards.  No  mention  was  made  of  our  wonderful  School  of 
Nursing  Building.  No  credit  was  given  the  Instructors  who  had 
brought  reports  on  achievement  tests  from  a  rather  low  level  to  a 
very  satisfactory  one.  Also,  we  had  been  required  to  list  our  participa- 
tion in  community  affairs.  Ours  was  a  very  impressive  list.  The 
Faculty  held  positions  in  community  organizations  as  well  as  in  local 
and  State  professional  organizations.  None  of  this  was  noted.  Also, 
curriculum  revision  had  brought  concurrent  teaching  to  a  foreseeable 
reality  for  April  1960. 

The  Faculty  Organization  resolved  to  continue  its  meetings  on  a 
bi-monthly  basis.  One  meeting  would  be  for  in-service  education  and 
the  other  a  business  meeting.  Our  projects  would  be  of  an  accreditable 
level  but  we  had  no  "intestinal  fortitude"  for  another  visit  by  the 

NLN. 

Our  frustration  was  heightened  when  the  announcement  came  that 
President  Lynch  had  reached  the  State  retirement  age  limit  on  July  1, 
1960.  He  had  brought  the  School  of  Nursing  as  far  as  he  could.  With 
three  schools  in  the  Medical  College  and  an  unfinished  expansion  plan 
he  had  given  all  that  he  could  to  the  entire  Medical  College.  We 
shall  pay  him  special  tribute  in  Chapter  XI. 


CHAPTER  X 


Readying  Our  House  for 

Collegiate  Nursing 

1960-1966 

Dr.  John  T.  Cuttino  became  Acting  President  to  succeed  Dr.  Lynch 
on  July  1,  1960.  Dr.  Lynch  was  named  Chancellor  and  retained  an 
office,  but  our  channel  of  authority  was  to  the  President's  office. 

Dr.  Cuttino  had  been  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  alum- 
nae of  the  School  of  Nursing  knew  him  pleasantly,  for  each  spring  a 
cook-out  was  held  at  his  home  in  honor  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
After  a  softball  game  and  a  feast  prepared  by  Mrs.  Cuttino  and  an 
Alumnae  Committee,  Dr.  Cuttino  would  spin  yarns.  These  tales  were 
requested  each  year  for  the  amusement  if  not  edification  of  the 
prospective  alumnae  in  the  senior  class. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  was  always  invited  to  these 
gala  evenings  on  James  Island  by  "the  creek."  They  had  also  been 
associated  with  Dr.  Cuttino  on  committees  at  the  Medical  College 
and  in  state  organizations  concerned  with  nursing  education.  We 
felt  that  we  were  well  supported  when  Dr.  Cuttino  was  there. 

On  July  29,  1960,  I  notified  Dr.  Cuttino  of  my  plans  to  retire  in 
1965.  I  requested  that  in  the  interim  the  Medical  College  administra- 
tion consider  all  types  of  programs  in  nursing,  and  make  a  choice  of 
one  that  would  receive  full  support.  Essentially,  choice  would  be 
between  a  true  diploma  (hospital  administered)  school  or  a  collegiate 
program  where  the  hospital  was  a  laboratory. 

Three  specific  efforts  and  several  related  ones  had  been  made 
toward  a  collegiate  program  through  the  years  since  1919  when  Dr. 
Lynch  proposed  such  an  undertaking.  (See  Appendix  V.)  In  1944, 
during  the  war  years,  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  had  come  as  a  consultant 
from  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education.  She  had  found  the 
potential  good  at  the  Medical  College  and  recommended  that  bacca- 
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laureate  level  program  be  initiated.  Complications  clue  to  World  War 
II  delayed  serious  efforts. 

Again  in  1949,  a  collegiate  program  at  the  Medical  College  was 
recommended  in  a  "Survey  for  the  Needs  and  Resources  for  Nursing 
in  South  Carolina."  This  would  have  been  a  second  state-supported 
school  of  nursing,  for  the  University  of  South  Carolina  had  a  well 
established  plan.  Their  students  affiliated  at  the  Medical  College  and 
further  efforts  at  the  Medical  College  would  have  placed  us  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

In  1956,  Dr.  Cuttino  had  been  one  of  three  Deans  who  did  a  study 
on  possibilities  for  combined  nursing  education  efforts  by  Winthrop 
College,  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Medical  College. 
"The  Report  of  Three  Deans  to  Three  Presidents,"  had  not  been 
implemented  when  the  University  of  South  Carolina  announced  its 
plans  for  a  revised  program  in  1957. 

As  Acting  President,  Dr.  Cuttino  was  involved  in  carrying  on  the 
building  process  as  the  expansion  of  facilities  proceeded.  He  met 
occasionally  with  representatives  of  Nursing  Service  and  Nursing 
Education  for  deliberations  arising  from  pressures  for  student  services 
versus  student  education.  We  called  Dr.  Cuttino  the  "Director  of 
Nursing" — a  title  he  did  not  wear  officially,  but  he  was  the  last  point 
of  appeal. 

Graduate  nurses  who  had  worked  under  the  plan  for  one  head  of 
nursing  as  it  had  been  at  Roper  Hospital  occasionally  came  to  request 
help  from  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  with  nursing  service 
problems.  We  advised  going  through  channels.  If  the  problem  war- 
ranted it,  the  problem  could  be  taken  step  by  step  until  it  reached  the 
President's  office. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  made  some  progress  during 
these  years,  in  that  student  nurses  did  no  night  duty  during  their  first 
year  in  the  school.  Also  the  clinical  instructors  and  head  nurses  held 
each  other  in  high  regard.  They  each  knew  that  the  other  needed  more 
help.  Instructors  often  stayed  on  to  assist  in  the  clinical  areas  and  the 
head  nurses  tried  to  allow  assignments  with  good  learning  experiences 
for  students. 

Despite  a  heavy  load  of  classes  and  ward  assignments,  the  students 
found  time  to  enjoy  life.  They  belonged  to  the  various  religious  groups 
that  had  developed  under  the  leadership  of  churches  in  the  city.  There 
was  a  Baptist  Student  Union,  a  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship,  a  Cath- 
olic Nurses  Association  for  students  and  a  Presbyterian  Youth  Fel- 
lowship. The  School  of  Nursing  Building  rang  with  the  singing  of 
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Medical  College  Administrative  Advisory  Council,  1960.  L.-R.,  Dr.  William 
Prout,  Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy;  Laud  Michaelis,  Business  Manager;  Dr. 
William  McCord,  Chairman,  Building  and  Grounds  Committee  and  head  of 
the  Chemistry  Department;  Miss  Ruth  Chamberlin,  Dean,  School  of  Nursing; 
Dr.  H.  Rawling  Pratt-Thomas,  Dean,  School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  John  T.  Cuttino, 
Acting  President;  Dr.  Vince  Moseley,  Medical  Director  and  Dean,  Clinical 
Medicine;  Glenn  D.  Searcy,  Hospital  Superintendent;  and  Dr.  Fred  Kinard, 
Chairman,  Graduate  Studies. 


hymns  when  the  nurses  were  joined  by  members  of  the  Medical  and 
Pharmacy  Schools  at  these  devotional  sessions. 

A  surprise  came  on  February  4,  1962,  when  Dr.  H.  Rawling 
Pratt-Thomas,  Dean,  School  of  Medicine,  was  named  President.  He 
had  taught  pathology  to  student  nurses  but  he  readily  admitted  want- 
ing orientation  to  the  total  School  of  Nursing  program. 

Dr.  Pratt-Thomas  attended  the  Faculty  Organization  meetings  on 
a  few  occasions.  By  September,  the  Directors  of  Nursing  of  the  affili- 
ating hospitals  had  withdrawn  in  keeping  with  accreditable  practice. 
We,  therefore,  considered  the  future  of  the  School  with  Dr.  Pratt- 
Thomas  in  keeping  with  national  trends. 

Initially,  Dr.  Pratt-Thomas  was  "committed"  to  there  being  one 
head  of  nursing  in  the  Medical  College.  But  he  was  a  good  listener. 
We  reviewed  the  several  programs  offered  throughout  the  country  by 
which  one  might  come  to  be  called  a  nurse.  There  was  the  course  for 
the  non-professional  nurse — the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse.  Profes- 
sional courses  were  the  three  year  diploma  type,  like  ours;  the  two 
year  Associate  Degree  type  conducted  in  colleges  and  universities; 
the  two  types  of  baccalaureate  programs,  one  taking  four  years  and 
the  other  taking  five  years ;  the  advanced  study  leading  to  a  Master's 
degree;  and  in  a  higher  level  program,  many  nurses  were  earning 
doctorates  especially  through  research  studies  in  nursing. 

The  Faculty  Organization  recognized  the  trend  in  the  American 
Nurses  Association  toward  collegiate  nursing.  The  instructors  saw 
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collegiate  nursing  as  the  coming  thing  and  believed  that  the  Medical 
College  had  appropriate  facilities.  However,  philosophical  and  finan- 
cial support  would  be  needed. 

In  talking  with  the  doctors,  Dr.  Pratt-Thomas  heard  their  requests 
for  one  head  of  nursing,  more  students  on  the  wards  with  more 
responsibility,  and  often  there  was  a  request  for  continuance  of  the 
diploma  type  school.  There  were  a  few  doctors,  especially  those  with 
daughters  of  college  age,  who  recognized  that  young  women  wanted 
the  status  of  a  college  graduate  after  three  calendar  years  in  a  school 
of  nursing.  The  four  and  five  year  collegiate  programs  were  no  longer 
on  a  1095  day  basis.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  long  summer 
vacations  granted  other  college  students. 

While  these  deliberations  were  going  on,  students  were  working- 
eight  or  nine  weeks  at  times  with  no  day  off  without  class.  There  were 
too  many  cooks  in  planning  for  student  experiences.  The  students 
wondered  at  times  if  anyone  remembered  that  they  were  supposed 
to  be  learners. 

The  fall  of  1963  brought  a  real  boon  to  the  School  when  the  Salk- 
and  Sabin  vaccines  were  made  available  for  the  prevention  of  polio- 
myelitis. Students  were  given  these  preventive  drugs.  They  also 
volunteered  and  assisted  with  the  immunization  program  in  the 
community  when  three  Sundays  were  set  apart  for  all  comers  to  re- 
ceive a  little  lump  of  sugar  with  a  drop  of  pink  Sabin  vaccine  added. 
There  was  wonderful  cooperation  in  this  program  with  its  hope  of 
the  elimination  of  the  crippling  epidemics. 

Also  that  fall,  on  November  22,  the  world  was  shocked  by  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  Medical  College  dis- 
missed classes  in  tribute  on  November  25  during  the  services  held 
nationally  in  memory  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Political 
leanings  were  not  expressed — that  the  President  of  this  great  coun- 
try could  have  suffered  such  a  tragedy  was  cause  for  real  personal 
mourning. 

By  now,  Dr.  Pratt-Thomas  had  acquainted  himself  with  the  differ- 
ences in  legal  (by  State  Boards  of  Examiners)  and  professional  (by 
such  professional  groups  as  the  NLN)  accreditation.  He  had  also 
dug  into  many  possibilities  and  made  recommendations.  On  May  15, 
1964,  approval  was  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Medical 
College  for  the  establishment  of  a  collegiate  program. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  locate  a  Dean.  It  was  hoped  that 
she  would  come  in  time  to  develop  the  new  program  while  the  diploma 
curriculum  was  being  phased  out. 
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Prospective  deans  were  entertained  by  Dr.  Pratt-Thomas  and  by 
the  instructional  staff.  No  agreement  had  been  concluded  when  Dr. 
Pratt-Thomas  resigned  due  to  illness  on  December  12,  1964. 

From  the  time  that  the  collegiate  program  was  approved,  positive 
action  was  taken  in  paving  the  way.  The  budget  was  increased  beyond 
all  previous  dreams.  There  was  enough  to  assure  a  likely  person  with 
a  master's  degree,  "the  teacher's  degree,"  of  an  appropriate  salary. 
Concurrent  teaching  had  become  a  reality.  Home  reports  brought 
support  from  parents  as  the  faculty  insisted  on  excellence  of  perform- 
ance by  applicants  and  students. 

Faculty  members  who  did  not  have  a  master's  degree  became  wor- 
ried concerning  a  lack  of  status  in  the  collegiate  program.  Assurance 
was  given  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  collegiate  schools  were  train- 
ing their  own  instructors  by  on-the-job  methods.  Also  there  were 
many  teaching  opportunities  forthcoming  in  the  clinical  areas  where 
a  bachelor's  degree  was  quite  acceptable.  Also  assistant  instructors 
from  the  RN  group  were  being  employed  to  teach  at  the  bedside. 
Coverage  by  an  instructor  at  all  times  when  students  were  on  duty 
would  have  been  impossible  without  enlisting  the  assistance  of  good 
"practitioners"  of  nursing.  The  word  practitioner  was  not  a  favorite, 
for  to  some  it  implied  practical  nursing.  In  its  best  connotation  it 
meant  a  good  bedside  nurse  who  could  communicate  with  her  asso- 
ciates. 

Our  needs  were  great  and  we  employed  four  RN  Assistant  In- 
structors. I  met  with  these  young  graduates  weekly  for  the  study 
of  methods  of  teaching.  Twenty  methods  were  identified  and  pre- 
sented by  each  young  instructor  in  turn. 

Other  graduate  nurses  were  seeking  advanced  studies  with  college 
credit.  A  course  in  freshmen  English  was  arranged  with  Mr.  Lester 
Hamilton  who  was  approved  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Twenty-one  RN's  earned  three  credit  hours. 

Now  we  began  receiving  inquiries  about  positions  on  the  faculty 
of  the  forthcoming  collegiate  school.  Miss  Ruth  Pierce,  '44,  came  to 
inquire  as  she  was  about  to  complete  her  Master's  program  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  There  was  a  great  feeling  of  confidence 
when  she  accepted  the  position  of  Associate  in  Medical-Surgical 
Nursing.  She  would  report  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

Throughout  South  Carolina  there  was  great  fear  that  the  diploma 
schools  would  close,  both  because  they  could  not  meet  NLN  accredi- 
tation and  because  the  ANA  was  pressing  the  point  that  nursing 
education  should  be  given  in  collegiate  level  institutions. 
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The  State  Hospital  Association  conducted  studies  and  attended 
meetings  with  the  State  Nurses  Association  and  the  State  League  for 
Nursing.  A  "41  point"  program  was  worked  out  whereby  student 
nurses  in  several  of  the  schools  could  study  nursing  at  their  local 
schools,  yet  they  could  receive  college  credit  under  an  arrangement 
with  the  Division  of  General  Studies  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Financial  assistance  was  given  to  these  students.  The 
Medical  College  was  not  eligible  for  the  funds  since  we  were  State 
supported.  One  state  supported  institution  cannot  release  funds  to 
another.  Now  restlessness  prevailed,  especially  among  the  School  of 
Nursing  faculty. 

Mr.  Glenn  D.  Searcy,  Superintendent  of  the  Medical  College  Hos- 
pital, was  vitally  interested  in  our  school  and  was  also  in  a  position  of 
leadership  with  the  S.  C.  Hospital  Association.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies  at 
the  University.  We  appealed  to  Mr.  Searcy  for  help.  A  plan  was 
devised  and  presented  to  Dr.  Pratt-Thomas  and  in  turn  to  the  Uni- 
versity which  permitted  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  to  teach 
in  the  science  areas  just  as  before,  but  the  University  would  grant 
credit  to  those  students  who  could  meet  University  entrance  re- 
quirements. Also  Mr.  Lester  Hamilton  had  proved  so  successful  in 
teaching  the  RN's  that  we  sought  and  received  his  help  in  teaching 
Freshman  English. 

The  Medical  College  was  committed  to  accept  62  applicants  in 
September,  1964.  Many  of  this  group  qualified  for  university  entrance 
but  some  did  not.  We  kept  our  agreement.  All  students  took  the  same 
program  but  with  the  understanding  that  only  those  who  were  eligible 
for  university  admission  would  receive  college  credit.  This  was  an 
experimental  year  for  both  institutions  and  for  the  students.  During 
the  school  year,  we  announced  that  only  applicants  with  university 
entrance  credentials  would  be  admitted  in  1965. 

In  times  past  we  had  studied  to  improve  on  State  Board  examina- 
tions. The  School  of  Nursing  faculty  was  rewarded  in  1964  by  seniors, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  "41  point"  program,  when  the  State  Board 
sent  a  complimentary  note  with  our  scores.  (There  was  and  probably 
always  will  be  sporadic  failure.)  One  student  had  failed  one  of  her 
five  subjects.  Forty-eight  students  had  passed  everything.  This  record 
was  "the  best  in  the  State."  Also  average  scores  in  all  five  areas 
tested  exceeded  the  national  average  of  500. 

We  were  anxious  to  know  whether  our  graduates  felt  that  the 
school  program  had  met  their  needs.  We  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
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Student  Government  Officers  and  Advisors  were  installed  at  the  traditional 
candlelight  ceremony  in  1964.  L.-R.,  Martha  Barker;  Royce  Steele;  Marie 
Baker;  Joyce  Morris;  Carolyn  Murdaugh;  Irene  Holcomb;  Margaret  Rudd; 
Anne  Leonard;  and  Sandra  Smoak. 


cover  several  years  and  compiled  data  under  the  title  of  "Overview 
of  Graduates."  Replies  indicated  that  the  graduates  did  feel  prepared 
for  staff  nursing,  that  is,  first  level  positions  in  institutions  immedi- 
ately after  graduation.  Our  objective  then  had  been  met. 

We  did  not  prepare  students  for  Public  Health  Nursing  and  in  no 
way  considered  that  specialization  was  a  part  of  the  undergraduate 
program.  One  consistent  request  on  the  questionnaires  was  for  instruc- 
tion in  giving  intravenous  injections.  We  consulted  our  lawyers  and 
were  advised  to  teach  the  procedure  and  allow  redemonstration  by 
students.  Caution  was  given  not  to  practice  this  procedure  until  the 
employing  institution  accepted  legal  responsibility  for  the  graduates' 
actions.  This  procedure  has  given  nurses  a  hard  time  in  that  it  falls 
right  at  the  line  of  practicing  medicine. 

We  could  hardly  dignify  our  overview  as  research.  We  were 
aware  of  many  studies  being  carried  on  by  nurses  and  the  school 
received  a  subscription  to  "Nursing  Research  Magazine."  Dr.  Robert 
Walton  served  as  Coordinator  of  Research  for  the  Medical  College. 
He  was  also  in  charge  of  the  newly  completed  Research  Building  fac- 
ing Mill  Street  and  in  back  of  the  Medical  College  Hospital.  In  con- 
ference with  Dr.  Walton  it  was  decided  that  a  Committee  on  Nursing- 
Research  should  be  appointed  first  to  create  an  awareness  that  there 
was  such  a  possibility.   Then  Dr.   Walton   referred  a  visitor  from 
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USPH  to  us  for  conference.  We  completed  one  of  the  voluminous 
questionnaires  to  assist  the  USPH  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  more 
funds  for  research  but  we  were  not  ready  to  set  up  a  project.  Dr. 
Walton  assured  us  that  a  place  would  be  available  in  the  Research 
Building  when  the  School  of  Nursing  could  obtain  a  grant  for  that 
purpose.  No  suitable  project  was  selected  but  possibilities  for  studies 
were  recognized.  Collegiate  nursing  presupposed  an  appreciation  of 
research. 

When  Dr.  Pratt-Thomas  gave  up  the  responsibility  as  President, 
Dr.  William  McCord  was  appointed  "Interim  President."  Dr. 
McCord  was  the  third  person  in  presidential  capacity  since  Dr. 
Lynch  completed  his  long  term  of  service  in  1960.  Neither  Dr. 
McCord  nor  the  Medical  College  Faculty  knew  what  the  "interim" 
implication  was.  But  again  the  orientation  of  a  president  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  program  had  to  be  undertaken.  Dr.  McCord  had 
been  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  for  several  years.  He 
had  taught  students  of  nursing  here  and  in  other  places  prior  to 
coming  to  Charleston.  He  always  met  his  responsibility  when  needs 
arose  for  instruction  in  chemistry.  In  fact  he  was  especially  graceful 
about  the  "41  point"  program,  which  was  resented  by  some  of  the 
other  teachers  who  did  not  wish  to  report  to  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

Dr.  McCord  had  also  been  Chairman  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  for 
the  Medical  College  for  several  years.  In  that  capacity  he  had  helped 
us  from  time  to  time.  We  felt  that  we  knew  him. 

Communications  with  the  successive  presidents  had  varied  from 
friendly,  frequent  and  frank  to  few  and  far  between.  Dr.  McCord 
accepted  our  request  for  weekly  conferences  at  a  stated  time  subject 
to  cancellation  if  either  of  us  had  more  urgent  demands.  Dr.  McCord 
knew  the  need  for  each  school  to  have  its  own  autonomy.  He  approved 
our  organizational  charts  and  job  descriptions  as  being  in  keeping 
with  good  administration.  But  his  problem  was  to  find  a  Dean  for 
the  on-coming  collegiate  program. 

As  "Interim  President,"  Dr.  McCord's  position  was  not  as  assured 
as  it  needed  to  be  to  attract  an  experienced  Dean.  We  were  relieved 
when  his  appointment  was  cleared  as  President  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

Miss  H.  Elizabeth  Mills,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  visited  the  Medical 
College  that  fall.  She  was  interested,  but  had  certain  com- 
mitments which  she  could  not  relinquish  until  December  1,  1965.  I 
had  asked  to  be  relieved  on  November  5.  At  Dr.  McCord's  request, 
I  remained  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  I  could  to  Dean  Mills. 
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Miss  Ruth  Pierce,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  was  given  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  complete  commitments  made  to  the  students  in 
the  diploma  school  while  Dean  Mills  explored  all  avenues  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  full  collegiate  program. 

From  December  1,  1965  to  February  21,  1966,  I  relinquished  my 
office  and  all  administrative  responsibilities.  There  was  one  course  to 
be  completed  and  the  1965  annual  report  had  to  be  written.  I  com- 
pleted these  as  requested  by  Dean  Mills. 

The  1965  annual  report  showed  the  status  of  the  school  on  De- 
cember 31,  1965 : 

Total  faculty 16 

Holding    Master's    Degrees     5 

Holding  Bachelor's  Degrees    3 

Registered  Nurses   8 

Total  student  enrollment 162 

Total  students  admitted    70 

(All  with  University  requirements  met) 

Full  time  secretaries   2 

Part  time  secretaries   2 

Total  recorded  graduates   1679 

(Early  records  are  inaccurate,  but  this  number  can 
be  documented.) 

Scholarships  available  from  Roper  Hospital  .  .    10  per  year 
Scholarships  available  from  other  sources  ....    13 

Average  scores  on  State  Board  Examinations 

Medical  Nursing   544.33 

Surgical  Nursing 519.04 

Obstetrical  Nursing 479.68 

Nursing  of  Children   533.45 

Psychiatric   Nursing    538.10 

Cost  of  Tres  Anni  (by  Student  Government)    .  .  .    $1,343.20 
Total  in  Student  Government  Treasury $1,264.00 

Individual  evaluation  summaries  were  completed  for  each  grad- 
uate, based  on  faculty  cumulative  evaluations. 

The  1965  report  also  indicated  the  employment  of  a  night  watch- 
man from  7  :00  p.m.  to  6  :00  a.m.  This  appointment  had  been  made 
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necessary  by  prowlers.  The  watchman  patrolled  the  building  and 
grounds.  He  also  was  in  evidence  as  the  3-11  p.m.  and  the  night 
nurse  students  changed  tours  of  duty. 

The  report  could  not  quote  the  expenditure  for  books  nor  show  the 
total  budget  because  of  administrative  overlapping  in  sources  of  funds. 
Both  had  been  greatly  increased. 

It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  several  auxiliaries  to  the 
Medical  College  schools  and  fraternities  frequently  enjoyed  holding 
meetings  in  the  School  of  Nursing  Building. 

The  report  closed  with  a  few  recommendations,  ones  that  Dean 

Mills  agreed  upon : 

I 

1.  There  should  be  a  budget  that  placed  the  School  of  Nursing  on 

a  par  with  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine. 

2.  Comparable  services  of  the  Registrar  should  be  made  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  as  to  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine. 

3.  Library  facilities  comparable  to  those  of  the  other  schools  should 
also  be  available  to  nurses. 

4.  More  and  better  prepared  personnel  in  both  Nursing  Service 
and  Nursing  Education  were  needed  if  a  collegiate  program  was  to 
be  a  reality. 

As  this  story  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College 
ends,  we  call  attention  to  many  details  listed  in  the  Appendices  which 
could  not  be  put  into  the  story.  We  must  add  a  chapter  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  have  played  a  longtime,  vital  role  in  the  history  of  the 
School. 

And  now  like  Janus — we  look  back  with  some  nostalgia  to  the 
days  where  struggle  was  combined  with  service  to  the  community 
and  the  establishment  of  lifelong  friendships.  We  look  ahead  to  the 
collegiate  school  for  leadership  and  accomplishment  beyond  our  en- 
deavors. Best  Wishes ! ! 


CHAPTER  XI 


Bits  -  Pieces  -  Vignettes 

Now  that  collegiate  status  has  been  established  for  the  School  of 
Nursing,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  organizations  and  to  several 
persons  who  have  made  outstanding  and  longtime  contributions  to 
the  diploma-granting  program,  completed  in  1968. 


The  Student  Government  Association  has  grown  from  a  group 
with  a  name  but  little  authority  in  1945  to  a  self-disciplined  group 
which  takes  initiative  in  all  school  matters.  The  faculty  no  longer 
makes  threatening  rides,  rather  they  invite  student  representatives 
to  faculty  meetings  and  seek  student  opinion  on  all  phases  of  stu- 
dent life.  The  "Big  Sisters"  recruit  and  welcome  incoming  students. 
Lifelong  friendships  are  developed  through  these  associations.  Com- 
munications throughout  the  Medical  Center  have  been  improved 
through  the  student  newspaper  first  called  "Roperitis,"  and  following 
transition  to  the  Medical  College,  it  was  called  "The  Lamp".  The 
annual,  Tres  Anni,  constitutes  a  pictorial  record  of  the  expanding 
Medical  Center  and  records  trends  in  student  activities  as  well  as 
trends  in  dress.  The  many  gifts  to  the  school  by  the  graduating 
classes  (Appendix  III)  have  added  to  gracious  living  and  pleasur- 
able leisure.  The  students  have  accepted  and  encouraged  changes  in 
curriculum,  adjustments  in  clinical  assignments  and  often  personal 
inconveniences  with  a  real  spirit  of  helpfulness.  They  have  partici- 
pated in  the  State  Student  Nurses  Association  and  won  honors  for 
themselves  and  so  have  honored  the  School. 


The  graduate  nurses  serving  in  the  associated  hospitals  have  made 
contributions  to  the  school  which  are  real,  but  not  as  apparent  as 
the  Student  Government  Association.  The  Graduate  Staff  Confer- 
ence group  at  Roper  Hospital,  1937-1942,  demonstrated  that  nursing 
service    and    nursing    education    each    benefitted    by    the    regularly 
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planned  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  free  communication.  After  ex- 
pansion into  the  several  hospitals  the  graduate  staffs  set  many  ex- 
amples for  students  in  excellence  of  nursing  care.  On  several  occa- 
sions outstanding  graduates  were  selected  by  the  students  to  serve 
as  advisors  to  Student  Government.  These  advisors  were  especially 
helpful  in  interpreting  the  needs  of  students  to  the  faculty.  In  turn 
the  faculty  was  often  assisted  in  initiating  new  plans  by  the  ad- 
visors, who  were  invited  to  participate  at  faculty  meetings.  Many 
members  of  the  graduate  staffs  set  examples  for  the  students,  as 
they  endeavored  toward  their  own  continued  education.  (See  Appen- 
dix VI.) 


The  Faculty  Organization  began  in  1953  when  nursing  service 
and  nursing  educational  responsibilities  were  separated  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  School's  move  to  the  Medical  College  plant.  The  Direc- 
tors of  Nursing  of  the  cooperative  hospitals  assisted  greatly  in  com- 
munications and  with  practical  suggestions.  Their  presence  at  facul- 
ty meetings,  with  vote,  was  contrary  to  National  League  for  Nursing 
accreditation  requirements  and  they  withdrew.  The  faculty  then  de- 
veloped an  unofficial  joint  council  of  the  staffs  of  the  affiliating  hos- 
pitals which  met  quarterly  to  share  information. 

Minutes  of  the  Faculty  Organization  meetings  record  bi-monthly 
sessions.  One  meeting  was  limited  to  committee  reports  and  business 
for  which  decisions  were  needed.  The  other  meeting  was  an  in- 
service  education  session.  Programs  for  these  meetings  followed  the 
steps  necessary  to  professional  accreditation.  Revisions  of  philoso- 
phy, objectives,  course  content  and  recognition  of  unmet  needs 
were  under  constant  study. 

It  is  easy  to  point  to  needs,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
faculty  kept  the  school  with  "the  top"  in  South  Carolina.  Also,  on 
State  Board  tests  in  1965,  our  students'  average  scores  exceeded  the 
national  average  (500)  in  four  of  the  five  areas  tested. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  each  committee  and  to  each  faculty 
member  by  name,  but  the  list  would  be  too  exhaustive.  Each  faculty 
member  is  listed  in  the  annually  published  school  catalogue.  Accom- 
plishments of  each  committee  are  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  School. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  was  dedicated  to  the  teaching 
of  quality  nursing  care  and  to  the  development  of  each  student  to 
the  full  extent  of  her  individual  ability.  Also  the  faculty  sought  op- 
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portunities  for  self  improvement  through  formal  and  informal  con- 
tinued education. 


The  Alumnae  Association,  originally  called  the  Graduate  Nurses 
Association,  was  begun  in  1907.  Miss  Marion  Utes,  Superintendent 
of  Roper  Hospital,  was  elected  President.  The  purpose  for  organiza- 
tion was  " — to  have  the  General  Assembly  enact  such  legislation  as 
is  necessary,  to  provide  a  system  of  state  registration  whereby  a 
graduate  of  a  reputable  hospital  training  school  may  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate which  will  be  recognized  throughout  the  state." 

When  other  schools  became  active  in  South  Carolina  and  joined 
the  Graduate  Nurses  Association,  the  Roper  Hospital  Alumnae  As- 
sociation was  formed.  The  exact  date  of  this  change  is  thought  to  be 
about  1910  when  licensure  began  in  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  lasting  records  of  the  alumnae  are  the  Alumnae 
Scopes,  published  from  1933  to  1940.  Copies  are  on  file  in  the  his- 
torical collection.  News  of  the  graduates  and  trends  in  nursing  are 
recorded. 

The  Alumnae  Association  changed  its  name  in  1945  to  the  Alum- 
nae of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Subsequently  the  graduates  chose  to  place  the 
initials  MCSC  in  dark  blue,  on  the  brims  of  their  caps.  These  changes 
demonstrated  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  Medical  College. 

In  1951,  the  alumnae  participated  with  the  faculty  in  contributing, 
by  invitation,  to  the  Medical  College  Bulletin,  a  quarterly  publication, 
in  which  each  school  of  the  Medical  College  reports  faculty  and 
alumnae  news. 

In  the  1950's,  there  was  some  emphasis  on  an  Amalgamated 
Alumni  Association.  The  relationships  of  the  three  schools  was  not 
defined  completely.  A  very  satisfactory  meeting  was  held  each  year 
at  a  "Liaison  Breakfast."  Here  reports  were  given  of  the  participa- 
tion and  contribution  of  the  schools  to  the  Medical  College  Bulletin. 
Each  member  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
contributed  $3.00. 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  given  continuous  backing  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  through  scholarships,  awards  and  assistance  to 
students  with  financial  needs.  They  have  given  annual  parties  to  the 
graduating  classes  and  subsequently  offered  courtesy  membership  to 
first  year  graduates. 
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It  has  not  been  decided  what  the  relationship  of  the  collegiate 
school  graduates  may  be  to  the  existing  Alumnae  Association,  but 
continued  support  of  the  School  is  being  demonstrated. 

An  increasing  number  of  class  reunions  bring  many  loyal  graduates 
together.  They  are  interested  in  developments  of  the  School.  They  in- 
dicate pride  in  having  been  graduated  here  as  they  tour  the  new  fa- 
cilities and  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  the  Medical  College  in 
education,  research  and  service. 


The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina 
has  supported  the  school  for  many  years  through  funds  for  scholar- 
ships, recruitment  campaigns  and  contributions  toward  gracious 
living  in  the  nurses'  homes. 

When  the  Riverside  Infirmary  building  was  vacated  by  patients 
in  1948  and  converted  into  a  home,  the  ladies  transformed  the  oper- 
ating rooms  into  living  rooms.  They  made  curtains,  covered  pillows 
and  brought  pictures  and  mirrors  for  the  pleasure  of  the  students. 
A  student  paid  the  auxiliary  a  great  compliment  when  she  said, 
"May  I  bring  my  mother  to  see  our  lovely  home?" 

When  the  new  School  of  Nursing  building  was  completed  in  1956, 
the  women  contributed  stage  curtains.  They  also  gave  teas  for  the 
new  students  and  the  living  rooms  were  gay  with  flowers  from 
local  gardens. 

With  the  realization  that  an  annual  scholarship  of  $50.00  no  longer 
assured  a  student  of  the  help  it  had  given  in  years  past,  a  plan  was 
made  in  1956  for  an  award.  A  medal  was  given  to  the  best  "all- 
round"  nurse  in  the  graduating  class,  by  vote  of  the  entire  student 
body.  Miss  Beverly  Sims  was  the  first  recipient. 

The  fact  that  the  Women's  Auxiliary  is  there,  ready  to  help  if 
called  on,  is  a  source  of  strength  to  the  school. 


The  administrative  staffs  of  the  hospitals  within  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter have  provided  the  clinical  areas  for  the  school,  participated  in 
financing  educational  personnel  and  provided  maintenance  for  stu- 
dents through  the  years.  The  patients  in  the  several  hospitals  have 
given  the  school  a  reason  to  be. 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  expressed  special  gratitude  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Roper  Hospital  and  to  the  Trustees  of 
the   Medical   College   for   consideration   in   hospitalization.    Costs   to 
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alumnae  members  are  reduced  to  50%  of  the  difference  between 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  coverage  and  the  total  hospital  bill  at  both 
Roper  and  the  Medical  College  hospitals. 

That  all  of  the  Medical  Center  hospitals  meet  the  standards  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accreditation  is  a  boon  to  the  school. 
This  status  is  required  for  schools  of  nursing  to  meet  professional 
standards. 


The  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  established  in  1789. 
In  1823  it  established  the  first  medical  school  in  South  Carolina.  In 
1832  the  entire  faculty  resigned  and  established  the  new  medical 
school  which  has  lasted  and  led  to  the  development  of  the  present 
Medical  Complex. 

The  many,  many  doctors  who  have  contributed  to  the  education 
and  the  health  services  for  student  nurses  are  all  members  of  the 
Medical  Society,  which  assures  an  atmosphere  of  excellence  and 
progress  in  medical  practice. 

I  believe  that  every  graduate  of  the  school  would  join  in  a  per- 
sonal salute  to  our  doctors  and  a  sincere  "We  thank  you." 


As  we  move  from  appreciation  of  groups  to  honored  individuals 
we  tread  on  dangerous  grounds.  We  do  not  wish  to  show  favoritism. 
There  are  many  wonderful  persons  who  have  made  the  school's 
progress  possible.  We  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  each  Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses,  but  little  is  known  of  them  before  1924.  We  have 
been  able  to  make  a  chronological  list  (See  Appendix  II)  but  our 
search  goes  on  for  complete  first  names,  facts  and  pictures.  We  can 
pay  tribute  to  several  of  our  graduates  and  representatives  of  other 
institutions  and  disciplines  who  have  contributed  in  a  unique  way 
to  the  development  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 


Miss  Elsa  Salvo,  '41,  was  a  first  honor  graduate.  She  served  as  a 
head  nurse  at  Roper  Hospital  upon  graduation.  After  a  brief  exper- 
ience, she  undertook  the  study  of  operating  room  techniques  at  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital  in  New  York  City.  She  returned  to  Roper  as 
operating  room  supervisor.  Her  interest  in  education  soon  took  her 
to  the  University  of  South  Carolina  where  she  was  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  in  1949,  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing. 
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She  returned  directly  to  Roper  Hospital  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Nursing.  A  great  need  arose  for  an  operating  room  supervisor  and 
Miss  Salvo  requested  the  opportunity  to  serve  there.  Her  attitude 
was  such  that  she  was  not  considered  to  have  stepped  down,  but  was 
considered  as  an  assistant  director  in  her  specialty.  As  time  went  on 
Pinehaven  Hospital  needed  a  Director  of  Nursing  and  made  Miss 
Salvo  an  attractive  offer.  Her  responsibilities  there  included  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  affiliation  in  Tuberculosis  Nursing  for  her  home 
school  in  1956.  In  1962,  a  vacancy  occurred  for  a  Director  of  Nurs- 
ing at  Roper  Hospital.  Again  Miss  Salvo's  services  were  sought  and 
she  is  now  serving  as  Director  of  Nursing  at  Roper  Hospital. 

Miss  Salvo  has  been  considered  excellent  in  every  endeavor.  Her 
leadership,  her  example  as  a  student  and  her  participation  in  com- 
munity affairs  place  her  among  our  most  outstanding  graduates. 


Miss  Ruth  Pierce,  '44,  became  a  night  nurse  in  the  Emergency 
Room  at  Roper  Hospital  immediately  after  graduation.  Soon  she 
was  promoted  to  Night  Supervisor.  The  students  paid  Miss  Pierce 
a  deserved  tribute  when  they  said,  "We  always  feel  safe  when  she 
is  on  duty."  She  displayed  a  calm  and  assurance  that  permitted  the 
students  to  function  well  and  they  felt  free  to  ask  questions.  In  1954, 
Miss  Pierce  took  a  leave  for  study.  She  received  her  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Nursing  from  Duke  University  in  1956.  She  re- 
turned to  the  faculty  directly  with  the  title  of  Instructor.  Within  a 
year  she  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Associate  in  Clinical  Nursing. 
From  1962-1964  Miss  Pierce  studied  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  where  she  earned  the  professional  degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Nursing.  She  was  welcomed  back  to  the  faculty  with  the 
title  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing.  Her  first  responsibility  was 
to  teach  nursing  arts.  However,  she  had  returned  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  collegiate  program  would  be  initiated.  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  admit  students  who  met  university  level  standards  and 
Miss  Pierce  was  placed  in  charge  of  their  registration.  She  also  has 
served  on  all  committees  of  the  faculty  as  well  as  in  many  alumnae, 
community  and  state  endeavors.  Hers  is  the  longest  record  of  con- 
tinuous service  to  the  School  of  any  of  its  graduates. 


Miss  Ruth  Bishop,  '51,  was  employed  on  the  Pediatric  Department 
at  Roper  Hospital  upon  graduation.   She  resigned  to  continue  her 
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studies  at  Vanderbilt  University  where  she  was  graduated,  cum  laude, 
in  1956  having  earned  her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  She  returned 
to  the  Medical  College  Hospital  where  she  held  dual  responsibility 
as  Supervior  and  Instructor  in  pediatrics.  Grades  improved  while 
Miss  Bishop  taught  students  in  the  active  patient  care  area.  An 
additional  responsibility  carried  by  Miss  Bishop  was  to  relieve  the 
Dean  in  night  supervision  of  the  School  of  Nursing  building. 

Miss  Bishop  gave  many  extra  hours  with  little  assistance  to  help 
families  and  students.  It  was  understandable  that  she  accepted  a 
staff  nurse  position  at  the  Charleston  County  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment in  1960. 

From  1961  to  1962  Miss  Bishop  studied  at  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University  and  earned  her  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

She  served  as  Assistant  Professor  of  pediatric  nursing  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  until  the  collegiate  program  was  assured  and 
she  was  recalled  to  the  Medical  College.  Miss  Bishop  is  the  first 
graduate  to  have  gone  elsewhere  to  gain  five  years  of  experience  in 
her  specialty.  In  1967  she  became  Assistant  Professor  of  pediatric 
nursing. 


Miss  Marguerite  Andell,  '13,  was  the  only  Director  of  Nursing  to 
hold  that  position  for  twenty-four  years  (1924-1948).  She  was  re- 
sponsible for  both  nursing  education  under  the  Medical  College,  and 
nursing  service  at  Roper  Hospital,  as  her  many  predecessors  had  been. 

Following  graduation  in  1913,  Miss  Andell  gained  experience  in 
general  duty,  private  duty  and  public  health  nursing.  She  also  served 
in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  as  an  American  Red  Cross  Nurse,  for  one 
year,  in  France.  Upon  return  to  civilian  duty  she  was  surgical  su- 
pervisor at  Roper  Hospital,  then  Operating  Room  supervisor  for 
one  year  prior  to  becoming  director. 

Miss  Andell  increased  her  professional  knowledge  through  studies 
in  administration  during  a  summer  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  She  availed  herself  of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  fellowship 
for  three  month's  advanced  study  in  nursing.  She  enriched  her  back- 
ground through  a  Public  Health  Course  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Miss  Andell's  service  in  professional  organizations  brought  honor 
to  her  and  so  to  the  school.  She  was  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Nurses  Association  and  several  times  President  of  District  One 
of  the  SCSNA.  She  was  a  board  member  of  the  State  League  for 
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Nursing  Education.  In  1935,  she  became  the  first  nurse  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  a  position  she  held  until  1950. 

In  the  community,  Miss  Andell  was  Vice  President  of  the  City  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  She  also  participated  in  health  drives  and 
projects  for  Charleston.  The  Charleston  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
presented  her  an  award  of  merit  for  her  services. 

In  1946,  the  students  dedicated  their  annual  to  Miss  Andell,  "... 
a  person  who,  through  the  years  had  been  a  true  friend  to  us  all  .  .  ." 
They  recognized  the  great  responsibility  that  she  had  carried  during 
World  War  II. 

The  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  also  recognized  Miss  Andell's  worth  and 
awarded  her  a  certificate  for  meritorious  service  as  an  instructor. 

Students  and  graduates  experienced  a  great  loss  when  Miss  Andell 
resigned  in  1948  on  medical  advice  because  of  an  eye  problem.  She 
was  respected  and  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  her. 


Miss  Irene  Dixon,  '27,  presents  the  longest  and  most  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  Roper  Hospital,  the  community  and  the  School 
of  Nursing  of  any  of  its  graduates. 

Five  days  after  graduation  she  became  night  supervisor  at  Roper 
Hospital,  January  27,  1927.  Within  eight  months  she  became  the 
General  Supervisor.  Eight  years  later  she  became  Supervisor  of  the 
Thompson  Memorial  Building  (Private  Pavilion).  In  1946,  she 
moved  to  be  in  charge  of  the  newly  constructed  private  pavilion  called 
"New  Roper." 

During  the  years  1927-1946,  Miss  Dixon  served  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Nursing  for  several  years.  She  also  took  a  leave  of  absence 
in  1935  to  study  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  1952,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Roper  Hospital  gave  a 
reception  to  honor  Miss  Dixon  for  25  years  of  service,  the  first  such 
honor  to  be  given  an  employee.  She  was  presented  a  miniature  School 
of  Nursing  pin  with  a  diamond  as  a  symbol  of  appreciation.  Approxi- 
mately 400  persons  came  from  the  community  to  share  in  apprecia- 
tion of  this  outstanding  nurse.  Her  sympathy  and  kindness  had  been 
felt  by  innumerable  Charlestonians. 

Miss  Dixon  has  been  a  member  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Nurs- 
ing Service,  the  American  Nurses  Association  and  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  throughout  her  professional  career.  She  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  many  years  and  has  also 
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served  as  President.  She  served  the  District  Nurses  Association  for 
many  years  as  Treasurer.  Her  regular  attendance  at  meetings  and  her 
example  in  defending  professional  standards  have  made  her  an  in- 
valuable person. 

Miss  Dixon  expressed  a  wish  for  time  to  just  do  things  for  the 
patients.  In  1954,  Roper  Hospital  made  her  Public  Relations  Officer, 
a  position  which  relieved  her  of  administrative  details  and  permitted 
her  to  spend  many  hours  with  her  patients.  Hundreds  of  patients 
have  stated  that  they  just  "feel  better"  when  she  comes  in  the 
room.  She  has  a  unique  ability  to  enter  a  sick  room  and  sense  how 
the  patient  feels.  She  meets  many  needs  herself  and  sees  that  any  re- 
quest of  the  patient  is  given  consideration.  She  is  back  the  next  day 
just  to  see  that  all  is  well. 

In  1955,  the  Medical  College  appointed  Miss  Dixon  "Supervisor 
Emeritus,"  in  appreciation  for  her  many  years  of  service  to  the 
school. 

In  1962,  the  Catholic  Nurses  Association  named  Miss  Dixon  the 
Catholic  Nurse  of  the  Year. 

The  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  had  named  Miss  Dixon 
first  runnerup  for  Woman  of  the  Year  in  1961.  In  1963,  they  elected 
her  to  their  Hall  of  Fame  for  her  contribution  in  "Education,  Re- 
ligion and  Culture." 

In  1964,  District  One  of  the  State  Nurses  Association  presented  a 
plaque  to  Irene  Dixon,  "...  in  recognition  of  her  contribution  in 
Nursing." 

Miss  Dixon  is  honored  each  year  at  Roper  Hospital  when  em- 
ployees are  remembered  for  years  of  service.  In  1968,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  presented  Roper  Hospital  with  a  portrait  of  her, 
painted  by  Ray  Goodbred.  This  likeness  will  serve  as  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  a  lady,  a  Registered  Nurse  and  a  rare  person  who  com- 
bines an  unassuming  manner  with  an  ability  to  aid  the  sick  in  body 
and  to  calm  the  spirit  of  those  in  distress. 


Miss  Virginia  T.  Holcombe,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  in  1947  as  Nursing  Arts  Instructor.  She  had 
earned  her  college  degrees  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  better 
known  as  Auburn  University,  prior  to  entering  nursing.  The  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps,  established  during  World  War  II,  attracted  her  and 
she  received  her  diploma  from  the  Long  Island  College  School  of 
Nursing  in  1945. 
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Miss  Holcombe  had  gained  teaching  experience  in  science  at  Brenau 
College,  Gainesville,  Georgia,  for  one  year  before  she  studied  nursing. 
Also,  she  assisted  in  teaching  nursing  at  her  alma  mater  immediately 
after  graduation.  While  she  was  teaching  at  Long  Island  College,  she 
also  took  advanced  courses  toward  a  master's  in  nursing  at  New  York 
University.  She  was  the  first  member  of  the  School  of  Nursing  faculty 
to  hold  a  master's  degree,  though  it  was  in  science  rather  than  nursing. 
Later  she  spent  a  summer  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  enrich- 
ing her  background  in  public  health  nursing.  She  has  taken  special 
lectures  from  time  to  time  in  French,  Russian  and  Spanish.  Her 
quest  for  knowledge  has  set  an  example  for  the  faculty  and  the 
students. 

In  1948,  Miss  Holcombe  was  promoted  to  Education  Director— a 
service  title.  Her  academic  title  was  Instructor.  In  1957,  she  was 
promoted  to  Assistant  Professor  and  in  1960  she  became  Associate 
Professor  of  Nursing. 

Miss  Holcombe  has  served  on  every  standing  committee  of  the 
faculty  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  She  also  was  extremely  valuable 
as  a  member  of  the  special  committee  for  the  School  of  Nursing  build- 
ing. 

Creativity  is  one  of  Miss  Holcombe's  many  assets.  She  made  the 
first  organizational  chart  showing  the  relationship  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  to  the  Medical  College  Complex.  The  form  she  used  was 
followed  in  1960  when  an  overall  chart  was  made  for  the  Medical 
College. 

Her  professional  memberships  have  each  demanded  a  great  deal  of 
service  from  Miss  Holcombe.  Among  the  number  in  which  she  held 
state  offices  from  time  to  time  are  the  National  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service,  The  American  Nurses  Association,  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  and  the  South  Carolina  Hospital  Association.  She  repre- 
sented the  Hospital  Association  on  the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examin- 
ers from  1954-1962.  The  board  elected  her  Secretary-Treasurer. 

In  the  community,  Miss  Holcombe  taught  Red  Cross  First  Aid 
and  Teacher  Trainer  courses.  She  also  developed  Disaster  Nursing- 
programs  in  Charleston. 

The  student  nurses  recognized  Miss  Holcombe's  teaching  ability 
and  her  intense  interest  in  assisting  individuals  in  solving  their  prob- 
lems. They  dedicated  their  annuals  to  her  in  1961  and  1966. 

Miss  Holcombe  continues  as  a  dedicated  faculty  member  whose 
integrity,  imagination  and  genuine  human  interest  are  an  example  to 
her  peers. 
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Mr.  F.  Oliver  Bates  served  as  Superintendent  of  Roper  Hospital 
from  1912  to  1949.  Prior  to  1912  Mr.  Bates  had  been  bookkeeper 
and  office  manager.  When  Miss  Rosa  Issertelle  resigned  as  Superin- 
tendent, it  was  believed  that  the  hospital  superintendent  should 
be  a  man  and  that  the  responsibilities  for  the  School  of  Nursing 
should  be  delegated  to  a  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  However,  ad- 
ministrative channels  were  established  through  Mr.  Bates  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Training  School  Committee. 

Mr.  Bates  visited  hospitals  to  acquaint  himself  with  administra- 
tive procedure.  Other  than  an  absence  in  1919  when  a  physician 
was  considered  for  the  position,  Mr.  Bates'  services  were  con- 
tinuous. 

The  Superintendent's  position  was  not  entirely  enviable.  He  con- 
stantly had  to  be  aware  of  the  changes  in  aims  and  needs  in  the 
Schools  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing  within  the  clinical  area. 
He  also  led  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public  for  patient  care. 

In  professional  circles,  Mr.  Bates  was  a  Vice  President  and  a 
life  member  of  the  American  Hospital  Association.  For  ten  years 
he  was  President  of  the  South  Carolina  Hospital  Association.  He 
also  became  a  regent  for  the  American  College  of  Hospital  Admin- 
istrators. 

In  the  community,  Mr.  Bates  was  an  active  member  of  the  Masons, 
the  Charleston  Rotary  Club,  the  Elks  and  especially  in  the  Bethel 
Methodist  Church. 

In  1912  when  Mr.  Bates  became  Superintendent,  the  248  beds 
at  Roper  Hospital  were  declared  "...  too  big  for  the  needs  of 
the  city."  Yet  under  Mr.  Bates'  leadership  the  institution  grew  to 
465  beds  and  could  not  accomodate  all  of  the  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton who  needed  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Bates  was  honored  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  he 
completed  35  years  of  service  to  Roper  Hospital.  An  engraved 
silver  pitcher  was  given  him  in  appreciation.  When  Mr.  Bates  re- 
signed in  1949,  he  was  retained  as  a  consultant. 

Through  the  years,  when  an  emergency  arose  day  or  night  the 
supervisors  and  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  knew  they  could  call 
Mr.  Bates  and  receive  an  interested  and  helpful  answer  to  the 
problem. 


Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  Sr.,  served  the  Medical  College  for  54  conse- 
cutive years.   In   1889,  he  began  as   Instructor  of  bacteriology   and 
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progressed  to  Dean  of  the  Medical  College  in  1906.  In  1913,  he  led 
a  successful  effort  to  bring  the  college  under  state  control. 

The  School  of  Nursing  came  under  his  influence  in  1919  when 
the  Roper  Hospital  Training  School  became  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Faculty 
members  had  taught  previously  upon  request,  but  Dr.  Wilson 
appointed  the  lecturers  from  the  appropriate  specialties  to  lecture 
to  the  student  nurses.  He  delegated  the  administration  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  her  assistants  in 
nursing  service.  However,  at  Commencement  the  student  nurses 
looked  upon  Dr.  Wilson  with  great  respect  as  they  participated  with 
the  other  schools  in  the  college. 

For  a  time  Dr.  Wilson  was  chief  physician  to  the  student  nurses. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  wonderful  doctor  by  those  nurses  whom 
he  cared  for.  He  also  carried  on  a  private  practice  and  is  remem- 
bered with  great  affection  by  his  patients. 

Dr.  Wilson's  knowledge  of  the  history  of  medicine  made  him  a 
sought  after  special  lecturer  when  the  course  in  history  of  nursing 
was  in  progress.  (I  audited  his  classes  to  the  medical  students  and 
he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  can't  tell  you  the  stories  I 
usually  tell  because  we  have  a  special  auditor.") 

Dr.  Wilson  brought  honor  to  the  Medical  College  as  a  fellow  in 
the  American  College  of  Physicians.  He  also  held  offices  in  the 
Southern  Medical  Association  and  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 


Kenneth  Merrill  Lynch,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  has  served  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  in  many  capacities : 

1913-21  and  1926-1960-    Professor  of  Pathology. 

1935-1943,  Vice   Dean. 

1943-1949,  Dean. 

1949-1960,  President  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

1960-to  date,  Chancellor. 

On  January  4,  1961,  Dr.  Lynch  was  honored  by  the  Medical  Col- 
lege Alumni  at  a  dinner  served  in  the  Wade  Hampton  Hotel  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Alumni  and  faculty  members  attended. 
Dr.  H.  Rawling  Pratt-Thomas,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
gave  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Lynch  for  his  achievements  in  medical  educa- 
tion and  research.  He  also  told  of  Dr.  Lynch's  non-medical  interests 
as  a  "sportsman  and  man  of  the  out-of-doors." 
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The  faculty  and  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  appreciated 
Dr.  Liynch  but  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  many  national  and 
state  offices  held,  the  many  literary  accomplishments,  the  extensive 
research  especially  in  cancer  and  the  many  national  honors  received 
as  reported  by  Dr.  Pratt-Thomas.  In  turn,  Dr.  Pratt-Thomas  may 
not  have  known  of  Dr.  Lynch's  contribution  to  nursing  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  included  it  in  his  tribute. 

To  the  School  of  Nursing,  Dr.  Lynch  made  two  unique  contri- 
butions. As  a  result  of  his  document  presented  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Roper  Hospital  in  1918  and  their  subsequent  com- 
munication with  the  Trustees  of  the  Medical  College,  the  Roper 
Hospital  Training  School  became  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  1919.  With 
this  change  the  school  came  under  the  influence  of  an  "educational 
institution." 

The  second  great  boon  to  the  School  came  within  the  "Expansion 
Program"  (1943-1960)  of  the  Medical  College  which  included  the 
School  of  Nursing  Building,  completed  in  1956.  This  building  was 
financed  under  the  "State  Tuition  and  Bond  Act"  of  1953  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $1  million.  For  the  first  time  there 
were  three  classrooms  primarily  for  nurses.  Office  space  became 
adequate  for  the  faculty  and  dormitory  facilities  were  modern  and 
conducive  to  a  well-rounded  college  life. 

Dr.  Lynch  encouraged  sharing  as  expansion  took  place.  Nurses 
shared  in  the  use  of  new  facilities.  The  Simon  Baruch  auditorium 
became  available  in  1952  and  the  Laboratory  Clinic  Building,  also 
completed  in  1952,  provided  office  space  for  the  faculty  and  clinical 
fields  for  students.  In  1955  the  Medical  College  Hospital  opened 
doors  for  "Education,  Service  and  Research."  The  new  hospital 
provided  the  most  modern  facilities  for  referred  patients  and  conse- 
quently it  became  an  excellent  laboratory  facility  for  the  schools. 

In  talking  with  Dr.  Lynch  as  President  and  later  as  Chancellor 
he  conveyed  to  us  his  feeling  of  dedication  to  the  promotion  of 
health  in  South  Carolina.  He  revealed  his  vision  of  a  continuous 
expansion  at  the  Medical  College  where  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
other  schools  would  share  a  new  library,  new  administrative  facili- 
ties and  additional  hospital  associations.  South  Carolina  is  watching 
his  dream  come  true. 

It  is  difficult  to  pay  due  tribute  to  Dr.  Lynch  because  words  do 
not  describe  the  manner  he  used  in  talking  to  a  frustrated   dean. 
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In  leaving  his  office,  I  knew  that  I  could  have  handled  that  prob- 
lem all  the  time.  At  least  he  sent  me  away  encouraged. 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Lynch  taught  many  lessons  through 
the  well  timed  use  of  his  favorite  expressions.  He  encouraged  flexi- 
bility when  he  said,  "Don't  get  your  feet  in  the  cement."  He  turned 
a  crisis  into  an  opportunity  when  he  advised,  "Laugh  when  things 
look  impossible."  But  another  expression,  "Keep  their  feet  to  the 
fire,"  was  an  amusing  way  of  letting  the  administrative  group  know 
that  there  would  be  no  nonsense  about  expecting  employees  to  earn 
the  remuneration  paid  them  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Three  institutions  in  the  state  recognized  Dr.  Lynch's  leadership, 
especially  in  promoting  health,  and  granted  him  honorary  degrees 
through  the  years.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  (1930)  and 
the  College  of  Charleston  (1945)  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  Later,  Clemson  University  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science   (1954). 
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The  Medical  College  Complex 

Chronological  list  of  dates  and  events  of  interest  in  the  back- 
ground and  development  of  nursing  education  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  of  the  Medical   College  of   South  Carolina. 

1789,  Dec.  24,  Organizational  meeting — Medical  Society  of 
South  Carolina. 

1823,  Dec.  24,  Act  passed  by  Legislature  for  Medical  Society 
to  establish  and  operate  the  first  medical  school. 

1824,  Nov.  8,  Opening  exercises  of  the  first  and  remaining 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  West  end  of  Queen  Street, 
with  clinical  facilities  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Poor  House, 
Orphan  House  and  Dispensary.  (First  school  south  of  Balti- 
more— Faculty  administered  to  1913). 

1826,  Medical  College  Building  on  Queen  Street  and  Franklin 
Street  became  the  home  of  the  first  medical  school  and  was 
subsequently  used  by  the  second  school. 

1833,  There  were  two  colleges  competing  simultaneously.  The 
newer  school — the  lasting  one — with  faculty  who  resigned 
from  the  first  and  moved  to  the  Broad  Street  Theatre  and 
later  to  the  original  building  on  Queen  and  Franklin  Streets. 

1838,  First  school  disbanded. 

1840,  Medical  College  rearranged  the  theatre  building  at  the  west 
end  of  Broad  Street  to  accommodate  its  hospital,  "for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  instruction  at  the  bedside,"  possibly  the 
first  of  this  kind  provided  specifically  for  this  purpose. 

1845,  Thomas  Roper  bequeathed  $30,000  in  real  estate  for  the 
erection  of  a  hospital — Queen  Street — controlled  by  Medical 
Society. 

1850,  The  Trustees  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 
were  dependent  upon  the  Alms  House  and  Marine  Hospital 
as  well  as  their  own  hospital  for  patients.  First  Roper  Hos- 
pital opened  on  Queen  and  Mazyck  Street. 
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1873,  Medical    Society   leased   Roper   Hospital   to   City. 

1881,  Department   of   Pharmacy  established. 

City  Fathers  declared  a  need  for  "trained  nurses." 

1883,  Dec.  23,  Act  of  General  Assembly  approved  South  Caro- 
lina Training  School  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1886,  Roper   Hospital  partially  destroyed  by  earthquake. 

1887,  Department  of  Pharmacy  discontinued. 

City  of  Charleston  built  a  a  City   (Memorial)   Hospital  with 
relief  funds  on  Lucas  and   Calhoun   Streets. 

1888,  Riverside  Infirmary  established  by  City  Hospital  in  old 
Lucas  Mansion — later  became  the  property  of  the  Medical 
Society. 

1892,  Department  of  Pharmacy  reopened. 

1899,  Medical  College  moved  clinical  services  to  City  Hospital. 

1904,  New  Roper  Hospital  reconstructed  on  parts  of  the  City 
Hospital  on  Lucas   (Barre)   and  Calhoun  Streets. 

1905,  Roper  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  incorporated 
—November  2,  1905. 

1906,  New  Roper  Hospital  open  to  patients  on  Lucas  and 
Calhoun  on  site  of  Memorial  (or  City)  Hospital. 

1907,  Miss  Marion  Utes,  Superintendent  of  Roper  Hospital — 
President  of  Graduate  Nurses'  Association  of  Charleston- 
Miss  Mary  Hart,   Secretary. 

1908-43,  Dr.  Robert  Wilson— Dean,  Medical  College.  Dean 
Emeritus,  1944-1946. 

1910,  R.  A.  Kinloch  Home  for  Nurses  was  built  ($18,000) 
Removed  for  parking  space  1%0's. 

1913,  Feb.    12,    Medical    College    Building— Lucas    Street    near 
Calhoun,  State  control  of  Medical  College  and  building  con- 
structed at  Lucas  and  Calhoun  Streets  with  money  donated 
by  citizens  of  Charleston. 
13   women  admitted   to    Medical    College. 

1919,  Roper  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  became  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Superintendent  of  Nurses  of  Roper  Hos- 
pital was  also  Director  of  the  school — Diploma  school  with 
Graduate  Nurse  title  at  Medical  College  Commencement. 
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1921,  R.  A.  Kinloch  Home  for  Nurses  moved  to  Old  Riverside 
Infirmary — Calhoun  Street  near  Lucas — called  Main  Nurses 
Home. 

Thompson  Memorial  Annex  (from  benevolence  of  Mrs.  Rosa 
Thompson)  in  front  of  old  R.  A.  Kinloch  Home  for  Nurses. 
The  two  buildings  became  a  private  patient  area. 

1922,  Children's  Ward  equipped  by  Women's  Auxiliary. 
1924,  First   full   time    instructor   to    School    of    Nursing — Miss 

Helen   Elston. 

1930,  Library-Pathology  Building  constructed  NW.  corner 
Lucas  and   Calhoun. 

Andrew  Buist  Murray  Memorial  Building  for  white  contag- 
ious  cases. 

1931,  Andrew  Buist  Murray  Memorial  Building  deeded  by 
City  of  Charleston  to  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina. 

1932,  Charleston  County  gave  contract  to  Roper  Hospital  for 
ward  and  emergency   service. 

1937,  Medical  Social  Service  Department  at  Roper  Hospital — 
Ruth  Chamberlin,  Educational  Director,  and  Carolyn  Mc- 
Lean, Instructor,  School  of  Nursing  faculty. 

1938,  Educational  Department  annual  reports  begun.  Ward 
teaching  records  were  developed.  Staff  education  weekly  con- 
ferences begun. 

Night  Duty— 12  hrs.  to  10  hrs. 
Comprehensive  Exams — oral  to  seniors. 

Medical   student   classes   given — 5   hours — by   Education   De- 
partment  on   nursing  procedures. 
1940,  School  applied  for  National  League  for  Nursing  Accredi- 
tation. (WW  II  interfered.) 

Note:     1897  Old  City  Hospital  treated  1,344  patients; 

1,072  free. 
1926  Roper  Hospital  treated  5,100  patients; 

2,806  free. 
1941  Roper  Hospital  treated  8,301  patients; 

4,534  free. 
The    change   in   concept    of   hospitalization    is    that    a 
hospital  in  1897  was  for  the  destitute  poor  whereas  in 
1926  it  had  become  a  home  for  the  sick  whether  rich 
or  poor. 
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1940,  Simon  Baruch  Auditorium  donated  by  Bernard  Baruch 
in  memory  of  his  father. 

1942,  Accreditation  efforts  deferred  until  after  WW  II. 
4  courses  given — 1.  Works  Progress  Administrator. 

2.  Volunteer  A.R.C. — Aides. 

3.  National  Youth  Association — home  care. 

4.  Refresher. 

Victor  Morawetz  Building — for  contagious  diseases. 

Job  analysis  for  Head  Nurses  and  students  on  all  Departments. 

Application  for  Federal  Aid  for  school — Cadet  Corps. 

1943,  Accelerated  Program — Cadet  Corps. 

No  annual  report  of  Education  Department  until  Jan.   1947 
for  1943-1946. 
1945,  Roper   Hospital   Alumnae  Association  became — Alumnae 
Association  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mar.  6,  Health   Service,  Dr.   Robert  Wilson,  Jr. — Physician 
in  Charge,  Bd.  of  Commissioners. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Rhame — Surgeon  in  Charge,  Roper  Hospital. 

1945,  Roper  Hospital  Private  Pavilion  opened — Again  called 
New  Roper  and  building  at  Lucas  (Barre)  and  Calhoun 
called  "Old  Roper." 

Mar.  1 1 ,  University  of  South  Carolina  contract  signed — 2  year 
affiliation. 

1946,  Tres  Amvi — 1st  edition — by  graduating  class. 

1947,  Andrew  Buist  Murray  Memorial  Building  formerly  used 
for  White  contagious  cases  now  accommodated  White  Pedi- 
atrics— first  floor,  and  White  Obstetrics — second  floor. 

1948,  South  Carolina  high  schools  increased  from  three  years  to 
four  years. 

Reduced  admissions. 

May,  Name  pins  to  be  worn  as  part  of  student  uniform. 

Physiotherapy  Department  established. 

Mar.  15,  Roper  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing  began, 

Ouida  Roberts,  Supervisor  and  Instructor. 

Sept.,  First  Student  Government  Handbook. 

1949,  Participated   in    State  Wide    Survey   of   Needs   and   Re- 
sources for  Nursing  in  South  Carolina  by  U.S.P.H. 
Students  permitted  to  marry. 

Full    time    Health    Nurse    appointed    for    nurses — Mrs.    Lee 
Thompson   (nee  Caroleen  Stroupe). 
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Final  allowances  of  $10.00  per  month  to  seniors. 

Women's  Auxiliary  helped  redecorate  Riverside  Nurses  Home 

(former  Thompson  Memorial). 

1951,  Sertoma  Club — 2  scholarships  on  honor  basis. 
Laboratory  Clinic  Building  opened. 

1952,  Roper  Hospital  scholarships — 15 — all  published  costs — 1 
year  service  with  pay  on  graduation. 

Directors   of    Schools   of    Medicine,    Pharmacy    and    Nursing 

became  Deans.  Dean  of  the  College  became  President,  Board 

of  Trustees  of  Medical  College. 

School    of    Nursing    of    Medical    College    ("The    State    of" 

omitted). 

"Temporary  accreditation"  by  N.L.N. 

1953,  Dean's   position   separated  from   Director   of   Nursing   at 
Roper  Hospital — Oct.   16. 

Ruth   Chamberlin — Dean   of   School   of   Nursing   and   Acting 

Director  of  Nursing  of  Medical  College  Hospital. 

School  of  Nursing  office  in  Laboratory  Clinical  Building  tem- 

pororily. 

Charleston  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  the  new  Pinehaven, 

opened. 

1954,  Alumni  Memorial  House  opened  (Men's  Dormitory). 

2  students  to  Winthrop  College  for  Careers  Rally  by  request, 
and  at  expense  of  Women's  Auxiliary  to  Medical  Society. 

1955,  Oct.,  Medical  College  Hospital  opened. 
Dr.  Vince  Moseley,  Dean  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Mr.  Glenn  Searcy,  Superintendent. 

Ruth   Chamberlin,   Acting   Director   with    School   of   Nursing 

Office  in  Medical  College  Hospital. 

2  new  class  rooms  for  nursing  education  in  hospital. 

Women's  Auxiliary  award — medal — first  given — Miss  Beverly 

Sims. 

Feb.    12,    School   of   Nursing   Building  begun.    S.W.   corner 

Lucas  (Barre)  and  Doughty  Streets. 

1956,  Feb.,  Student  nurse  laundry  to  be  done  at  Medical  Col- 
lege Hospital. 

Aug.  29,  School  of  Nursing  Building  dedicated.  Cost  $995,000 
through  the  tuition  revenue  Bond  Issue  of  1953.  Classrooms, 
offices,  recreation  and  dormitory  areas. 
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Sept.  1,  All  student  meals  at  Medical  College  Hospital,  Roper 
Hospital  participation  being  withdrawn. 

Sept.   1,  All  students  moved  to  Medical   College  housing  in 
School  of  Nursing  Building  with  overflow  on  7th  floor  Medi- 
cal College  Hospital. 
Pinehaven  affiliation — 6  weeks. 
Curriculum  Revision. 

Microbiology  and  Chemistry — 45  to  60  hours. 

Concurrent  teaching  approached. 

Pediatric-Obstetric    and    Medical    and    Surgical    revised — ■ 

clinical  teaching. 
Faculty  now — 9. 

Alumnae  50%  reduction  in  difference  in  Blue  Cross  and 
and  Blue  Shield  by  Medical  College  Hospital  (also  at  Roper 
Hospital ) . 

Alumnae  award  of  $75  changed  to  a  medal. 
1957,  Application  for  full  accreditation  by  N.L.N. — Provisional 
received. 

1959,  McClennan  Banks  Hospital  opened  in  Medical  Complex 
(Negro). 

Roper  abandoned  old  building  on  Lucas  and  Calhoun  Streets. 

1960,  July  1,  Dr.  John  T.  Cuttino— Acting  President. 

1961,  Charleston    County    Health    Center    opened — Emergency 
Room. 

1962,  Dr.  Harold  Rawling  Pratt-Thomas,  President.  Resigned 
Dec.  21,  1964. 

Research  Building  complete.  Nurses  promised  a  place  if  a 
justifiable  project  could  be  found. 

1963,  Porter    Military   Academy   grounds   acquired   for   expan- 
sion— Library,  Dental  School,  Hoffman  Library,  Chapel,  etc. 

1964,  Board  of  Trustees  reapproved  establishment  of  collegiate 
program.  (See  Appendix  V.) 

Credit  courses  established  with  University  of  South  Carolina 
Division  of  General  Studies  and  Extension  (not  University 
of  South  Carolina  School  of  Nursing). 

Dental  School  activated  (authorized  by  Legislature  1953). 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  McCord,  Interim  President,  Dec.  21,  1964. 
Permanent  President,  Nov.  3,  1965. 

1965,  October  25,   Medical   College  Women's   Club — organized 
at  School  of  Nursing  Building. 
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Dec.  1,  Dean  Elizabeth  Mills — School  of  Nursing — To  estab- 
lish collegiate  program. 

1966,  Feb.  26,  Ruth  Chamberlin— Retired. 

1967,  School  of  Dentistry  accepted  first  students. 


1943-1967,  Expansion  of  Medical  Center  for  "Medical  Educa- 
tion, Service  &  Research." 
1952  Laboratory  Clinic  Building. 
Baruch  Auditorium. 
Pinehaven  Hospital. 
1954  Alumni  Memorial  House  (men). 
1956  School  of  Nursing  Building. 

1961  Charleston  County  Health  Center. 

1962  Research    Building. 

1966  Veterans  Hospital. 

1967  Dental  School. 


APPENDIX  II 

Superintendents,  Directors  and  Deans 

1884-1966 

(Exact  dates  and  complete  names  are  not  always  available.) 

CITY  HOSPITAL 
1884—1886     Miss  Florence  Jones,  Superintendent 

1890-1892     Miss  Baker,  Superintendent 

1895-1904     Miss  Leila  V.   Jones,   Superintendent 

ROPER  HOSPITAL 

1904  Miss  Ziegler,  Superintendent 

1904-1907  Miss  S.  B.  Marshall,  Superintendent 

1907-1908  Miss  Marion  Utes,  Superintendent 

1908  Miss  Leila  V.  Jones,  Superintendent 

Miss  Anastasia  McConnell,  Superintendent 

1912  Miss  Rosa  Issertelle,  Superintendent 

1912  Miss  Kathryn  McKenzie,  Superintendent 

1914  Miss  M.  E.  Hosier,  Superintendent 

1914  Miss  Lola  Todd,  Superintendent 

1916  Miss  Alice  B.  Commer,  Superintendent 

1917  Miss  Lola  Todd,  Superintendent 

1918  Miss  Alice  B.  Commer,  Superintendent 

1918  Miss  Leila  V.  Jones,  Superintendent 

1919  Miss  Belle  Maggi,  Superintendent 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1920  Miss  Belle  Maggi,  Superintendent 

1920  Miss  L.  J.  Napier,  Superintendent 

1921  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  James,  Superintendent 
Miss  Georgia  Riley,  Superintendent 
Miss  Annie  W.  Lauman,  Superintendent 

1924-1948  Miss  Margarite  Andell,  Director  of  Nursing 

1948-1953  Miss  Ruth  Chamberlin,  Director  of  Nursing 

1952-1965  Miss  Ruth  Chamberlin,  Dean,  School  of  Nursing 

1965-1969  Miss  H.  Elizabeth  Mills,  Dean,  School  of  Nursing 
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Gifts  to  School  of  Nursing 

1937  Silver  Ladle— by  Graduating  Class 

1938  Silver  Coffee  Pot— by  Graduating  Class 

1939  Silver  Cream  Pitcher— by  Graduating  Class 

Pair  Crystal  Candle-Holders— by  M.   MacDowell  and  Ruth 
Chamberlin 

1940  Silver  Sugar  Dish — by  Graduating  Class 

1941  Silver  Tray  (oval  with  handles) — by  Graduating  Class 

1942  Eighteen  Silver  Teaspoons— by  Graduating  Class 

1943  Pair  Silver  Candlesticks — by  Graduating  Class 

1944  Silver  Tray  (Rectangular)— by  Graduating  Class 
1952     Bible  (to  be  used  in  Chapel)— by  Graduating  Class 

1955  Silver  Coffee  Pot— (In  Memory  of  Vernice  Martin,  '38)— by 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Pierre  Jenkins  and  a  friend. 

1956  Class  pictures  were  framed  and  hung  by  Alumnae  Association. 
RCA  Victor  Hi-Fi  and  six  Albums  of  Semi-Classical  Music— 
by  Graduating  Class 

Table  in  Main  Hall— by  J.  Jervey,  '27. 

1957  Silver  Ladle  with  Matching  Dish— by  Graduating  Class 
Sandwich   Plate— by   Emma   Pregmall—  (In   memory   of   her 
sister,  Annie  J.  Meyers,  Class  of  1914) 

Bronze  Plaque  on  Alumnae  Room  Door— Mrs.  V.  Moseley. 
Matching  Silver  Service— Dr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Moseley 

1958  Record  Cabinet— by  Students 

Garden  Seat— by  Garden  Clubs  of  Greater  Charleston 

1959  Large  Mirror  (with  gilt  ornamental  frame)— by  Graduating 
Class 

1960  Large  Cabinet  for  Silver  and  Oblong  Crystal  Bowl  with  Silver 
Handle— by  Graduating  Class.  Three  pictures  for  Recreation 
Room,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moseley 

1961  Portrait  of  Ruth  Chamberlin  (by  Alicia  Rhett)— by  Graduat- 
ing Class 
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1962  Oak  tree  (for  circle  in  back  of  school)  and  six  Palmetto  trees 
(for  front  yard) — by  Graduating  Class 

Painting — Still-life  with  Chair  and  Pineapple — B.  Roberts 
Ping-Pong  table — Virginia  Holcombe 

1963  Framed  Nightingale  Pledge — by  Graduating  Class 

1964  Two    lace    tablecloths,    eight    dozen    punch    cups — by    Grad- 
uating Class 

1965  Round  table  and  captain's  chairs — by  Graduating  Class 

1966  Bulletin  Boards — by  Graduating  Class 

Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Ann  Jones  (Killed  in  Vietnam  1966) — ■ 
by  Class  of  1964 

1967  Stereo  and  records — by  Graduating  Class 


Items  Purchased  with 
Roper  Hospital  Recreation  Fund 

for  School  of  Nursing  Building 

1956  dickering  grand  piano—  ($1,800.00) 

1957  Refrigerators,    TV    sets,    sewing    machines    for    lounges    on 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  floors. 

1958  Stoves — for  lounges  on  3rd,  4th  and  5th  floors. 

1959  Movable  screens  (wooden) — $114.90 
Furniture — First  Floor  Rumpus  Room — $522.47 
Curtains — First  Floor  Rumpus  Room — $37.83 
Curtains — Second  Floor  Recreation  Room — $386.45 
Two  bicycles— $85.46 

Christmas  decorations — $23.05 

Readers  Digest  Condensed  Books— $22.41 

Records— Hi-Fi— $36.81 

Student  Government  Handbooks   (Reprints) — $323.43 

Metal  book  racks  for  all  students'  rooms — $465.77 

Fifty  (50)  foldingchairs  (Virco)— $203.43 

Drop-leaf  table — Second  Floor  Recreation  Room — $46.35 

Seven  (7)  snack-bar  stools  for  telephones — $71.89 

Record  player— $20.55 

Pole  lamps  for  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Floor  Lounges 

*Hair  dryers — by  Student  Government. 


*  Fund  transferred  to  Medical  College  and  discontinued. 
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Affiliations  at  the  Medical  College 
School  of  Nursing  by  Other  Schools 

1933-1950  State  Hospital  School  of  Nursing — Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

By  contract,  a  one  year  senior  experience  in  classroom 
and  clinical  areas  was  given.  The  program  terminated  in 
1950  when  the  State  Hospital  closed  its  school  in  order 
to  meet  demands  from  schools  of  nursing  for  an  affiliation 
in  Psychiatric  Nursing  at  State  Hospital. 

1933-1935  Baker  Sanitorium  School  of  Nursing — Charleston,  S.  C. 
Students  came  for  one  year  of  needed  experience  when 
Baker  Sanitorium  was  closing  its  school. 

1943-  Saunders  Memorial  Hospital,  Florence,  S.  C.  Between 

January  and  November  students  received  311  days  of 
experience  in  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Operating  Room  and 
Communicable  Diseases. 

1946-1950  Mullins  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Mullins,  S.  C.  One 
year  of  senior  experience  in  classroom  and  clinical  areas 
was  given.  The  program  terminated  when  Mullins  closed 
its  school  in  1950. 

1946-1960  University  of  South  Carolina  School  of  Nursing.  By 
contract  dated  March  11,  1946,  a  23-month  experience  in 
Medical,  Surgical,  Pediatric  and  Obstetrical  areas  was 
given.  The  program  was  interrupted  for  further  affilia- 
tions in  Public  Health  Nursing  and  Psychiatric  Nursing 
as  arranged  by  the  University.  The  University  an- 
nounced a  new  program  to  be  initiated  in  September 
1958.  Contractual  agreements  were  completed  in  1960, 
when  the  Medical  College  could  no  longer  provide  faculty 
or  housing  for  additional  students. 

1947  Tuomey  Hospital,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

A  two  month's  affiliation  in  Pediatrics  was  granted  to 
permit  students  to  meet  Cadet  Corps  requirements. 
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1963-1964     Kershaw  County  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
Camden,  S.  C.  Upon  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Nurse 
Examiners,  ten  students  were  granted  an  affiliation  in 
Pediatrics  and  Obstetrics.  Of  necessity  only  a  few  at  a 
time  could  be  accepted  due  to  limited  housing. 
Note:    St.   Francis  Xavier   School  of  Nursing  sent  its   students  to 
classes  at  the  Medical  College  for  many  years.  This  eased  the 
load  of  the  doctors  who  lectured  to  both  schools  within  the  de- 
veloping Medical  Complex.  The  peak  load  of  150  hours  came 
in  1952.  Thereafter  the  combined  classes  tapered  off.  By  1959 
St.  Francis  gave  its  own  classes. 


Affiliations  by  the  Medical  College 

School  of  Nursing  at 

Other  Institutions 

1950-to  date  An  affiliation  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  was  established 
at  State  Hospital,  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  June  1950.  A 
contract  specified  that  the  number  to  be  accepted  from 
each  school  in  the  State  would  be  based  on  a  percent- 
age. The  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Medical  College 
was  given  eight  as  a  quota.  Later,  thirteen  were  ac- 
cepted for  the  three  month's  experience.  Also  the  cost 
to  each  student  was  $30.00.  Students  were  responsible 
for  transportation  also. 

1956-to  date  A  six  weeks  program  in  Tuberculosis  Nursing  was 
established  at  Pinehaven  Hospital,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
by  contract.  A  consultant  from  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  advised  on  the  content  of  the  curriculum. 
Students  lived  at  the  home  school.  Special  values  re- 
ceived in  this  program  were  both  the  care  of  com- 
municable disease  and  an  increased  understanding  of 
the  "longtime"  patient. 
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Steps  Leading  to  Collegiate  Nursing 

1918  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Lynch  stated  that  nursing  education  should 
be  administered  in  an  educational  institution. 

1919  Roper  Hospital  Training  School  became  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

1944  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper,  Consultant  for  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  visited  the  school,  May  18-19.  She  recom- 
mended that  the  School  of  Nursing  be  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  schools  in  the  Medical  College.  Dr.  Lynch,  Dean, 
gave  approval.  World  War  II  prevented  further  effort. 

1949  Survey  by  Miss  Faye  Abdullah,  Consultant  for  U.  S.  P.  H. 
titled,  "Survey  of  Needs  and  Resources  for  Nursing  in  South 
Carolina."  (Under  Federal  Security  Agency.)  The  Medical 
College  was  considered  a  resource  for  collegiate  nursing. 

1952  The  College  of  Charleston  favored  a  plan  from  Dr.  Lynch  to 
President  George  Grice. 

1953  Miss  Margaret  Bridgman,  Consultant  for  the  Baccalaureate 
and  Higher  Degree  Programs  of  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  (formerly  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion), recommended  joint  efforts  with  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

1953  "Report  of  Three  Deans  to  Three  Presidents" — a  cooperative 
plan  for  collegiate  nursing  by  the  three  state  supported  institu- 
tions— Winthrop  College,  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  Medical  College.  The  Medical  College  was  indicated  as 
carrying  the  major  responsibility  and  was  considered  the 
institution  to  grant  the  degree. 

1957  The  University  of  South  Carolina  announced  a  new  program 
and  the  Medical  College  deemed  it  unwise  to  set  up  a  plan 
which  might  be  competitive. 

1964  May  14,  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  collegiate  educational  program  at  the  Medical  College. 
(The  Governor's  Conference  on  Nursing  had  recommended 
this  step.) 
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1964  A  "41  point"  program  was  begun  whereby  students  could  earn 
college  credit  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  through  the 
Division  of  General  Studies  until  such  time  as  the  Medical 
College  charter  covered  this  area. 

1965  Sept.  1,  all  applicants  were  required  to  meet  full  collegiate 
entrance  requirements. 

1965  Dec.  1,  Dean  H.  Elizabeth  Mills  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  establishing  a  full  collegiate  nursing  program  at  the  Medical 
College.  Thirteen  of  the  students  admitted  in  September  of 
1965  transferred  to  the  baccalaureate  program  and  received 
tbeir  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  June  of  1969. 
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APPENDIX  VI 

Staff  Education  -  i.e.: 
Continued  Education 

I.  Efforts  to  establish  courses  leading  to  a  degree  have  been  con- 
tinuous since   1937. 

1.  The  Citadel  offers  summer  courses  which  women  may  take. 

2.  The  College  of  Charleston  admits  part  time  students. 

3.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  Division  of  Extension  and 
General  Studies  has  cooperated  in  sponsoring  courses  and 
has  permitted  faculty  members  to  study  with  students  in  the 

"41  point"  program.  (See  Chapter  X.) 

4.  The  Baptist  College,  opened  September  1965,  offers  the  first 
program  after  5 :00  P.M.  which  could  make  an  appreciable 
contribution  toward  a  college   degree. 

II.  Continued  Education  offered  to  graduate  nurses  to  date,  through 

the  School  of  Nursing : 

1937-1942     Staff    Education    Roper    Hospital — See    American 
Journal  of  Nursing  for  report,   17,   18. 

1939  Refresher    course    to    interest    R.N.'s    in    return    to 

service. 

1942-1945     Works  Progress  Administrator  project-Aides  taught 
to  assist  R.N.'s. 

1946-1953     Staff  Education — Roper  Hospital  resumed — see  his- 
torical file  for  programs. 

1949-1950     14  R.N.'s  studied  Psychology  credited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  Taught  by  S.  A.  Lanham 
— Also    Sociology    and    Mental    Hygiene    courses 
were  given  with  University  credit. 

1952-  Graduates    attended    University    of    South    Carolina 

Summer  School. 

7 — Ward   Management     1 — Public   Health   Nursing 
2 — Supervision  3 — Psychology 

6 — Mental  Hygiene 
Also,  1  took  English  at  the  Citadel 
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1952-  Ward  Management  and  Teaching — 45  hours — Uni- 

versity of  South  Carolina  Extension — Taught  by 
Ruth  Chamberlin — 20  completed — Records  at  Uni- 
versity—  (Card  for  each  in  Inactive  file  of  School 
of  Nursing,  Medical  College.) 

1956-1957  American  Red  Cross  Teacher  Trainer  Course  given 
in  Home  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Injured  and  Mother 
and  Baby  Care — 45  hours — Taught  by  Virginia 
Holcombe  to  6  Public  Health  Nurses  who,  thereafter, 
taught  15  hour  units  in  the  Community. 

1956-1957  Ward  Management  and  Teaching  taught  by  Ruth 
Chamberlin — Certified  by  Medical  College — 22  R. 
N.'s  completed,  Outline  and  Class  list  in  Inactive  file. 

1956  Refresher  Course — See  Inactive  file — District  No.  1 

and  Medical  College  Hospital  with  certificates  by 
Medical  College. 

1962-1963  Freshmen  English  credited  by  the  University  of 
South   Carolina — Taught   by   Mr.   L.   L.    Hamilton. 

1962  Several  Instructors  and  young  graduates  studied  at 

The  Citadel,  College  of  Charleston,  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  (R.  Bishop,  D.  Murray,  B.  Bloom,  V. 
King,  H.  Bohlen,  B.  Semken,  C.  Wicker). 

1965  Refresher  Course — See  Active  file — 76  R.N.'s  com- 

pleted— District  No.  1  and  all  hospitals  in  Medical 
College  Complex  cooperated — Ruth  Chamberlin, 
Chairman. 

Workshops   and   Institutes   have   been   attended   an- 
nually   on    Curriculum,    Administration,    etc. — See 
Annual  Reports  with  Faculty  Activities. 
In   Service   Education   Minutes  are   on  file  for   the 
faculty  since  1956. 
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